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God and the Hohenzollerns 


A Commentary 


uu differ as to how the Hohenzollerns | @OMEBODY stood looking at the hills the other 


treat God. According to one theory, they are 
kind to Him, and even take Him out every day for 
a little walk. A less favorable view depicts Him as 
imprisoned in the cellar, secretly hoping for a vic- 
tory of the allies to set Him free. But why be so 
ironical at the Kaiser and his ancestors for their 
condescending insistence on the obedience of the 
deity? They really need Him to help support them 
in a tragically false position. There has to be some 
symbol by which to indicate the perfect virtue of 
their plan. The peasant who is led out to be shot 
deserves some large words for compensation. The 
least the Kaiser can give him is the assurance that 
God is on his side. 


Pride 


HEN Frederick was alive and great, a rumor 
that he was dead reached an old woman in 
the west of England. Old Mary, as Southey nar- 
rates it, lifted up her great slow eyes at the news, 
and fixing them in the fullness of vacancy upon her 
informant, replied: “Is a! is a! The Lord ha’ 
mercy! Well, well! The King of Prussia! And 
who’s he?” ‘To tell the truth, when this war is over, 
the thing that would please us most would be to 
have the Kaiser understand that story, and then be 
compelled to shave off his moustache. 


Peace 


ACITUS said it first, but Byron turned it into a 
popular quotation for us: 
“He makes a solitude and calls it peace!” 
Perhaps it is as well the censors keep from us the 
terrible details. Should we be able to see it through 
if we visualized the murder of every one of the 
young men—the brothers, husbands, sons? And 
yet, in order that there may never be a war like 
this again, England and France must win. The un- 
speakable price must be paid. For if Germany wins, 
the United States will enlarge her navy, all the 
powers will begin the race of armaments, and the 
price will one day be paid again. 


Yes, Indeed 


HEY shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 


| they learn war any more. 











day, and quoted Goethe’s “Beyond all the peaks 
is rest”’—“Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh.” “Yes”, 


said a listener, “and only there.” 


War Correspondents 


HOSE who undertake the regular modern style 
of war correspondence—the description of 
events in detail and the forecast of what is to hap- 
pen immediately —seemed to Japan a dangerous 
sort of force to have around; the Balkan States went 
Japan one better; and in this great war a still fur- 
ther secrecy is maintained. Writers have at least 
the consolation of tradition. They have been com- 
mented on harshly for the last forty five years. In 
1869 Lord Wolseley called them “newly invented 
curses to armies.” That was four years after the 
close of the American Civil War. The most casual 
student of American history knows how meagre were 
the newspaper accounts of those days. Harprr’s 
WEEELY stood out for its enterprise and ability, hav- 
ing the most coherent and valuable accounts of 
events, in word and picture, of any publication, and 
also contributing genuine influence editorially and 
in the work of Nast. Lord Wolseley kept after 
these poor creatures. In 1871 he called them “a 
race of drones, who are an incumbrance, who eat the 
rations of fighting men and do not work at all.” 
That last statement about work seems a trifle tinged 
with acerbity. It must be confessed, however, that 
eating anything at all does seem like a crime in a 
time of such destruction. Frugality is now 
looked upon everywhere in Europe, naturally, 
as a public virtue as well as private wisdom. 
Calm housewives, in well to do circumstances, put 
their families on war rations even before war was 
actually declared. To finish with Lord Wolseley, 
however, and his lack of love for an unfortunate 
class in the community, he did say for the war cor- 
respondents that they had one conceivable value: to 
spread false news to deceive the enemy. The Jap- 
anese used their quick intelligence not so much to 
have the correspondents influence Russia as to create 
the desired opinion in the rest of the world. This 
aspect of war is now being taken care of by the 
higher-ups. Both sides undoubtedly color the news, 
aided by the natural human imagination. In large 
matters, of course, with the destinies of all Europe 
hanging in suspense, any word from land or sea, 
however vague, is read in that spirit with which we 
hear the reports from the bedside of a wife or child. 
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End of An Experiment 7 " 4 
0 


Enterprise 
| 
i you read Mr. Hearst’s newspapers, you must be LEAVE the Odéon Theatre with regret, in spite | 
struck with the fact that personal accounts of of the seven abominable years I have just spent 
battles are printed when it had been supposed no | there”, said André Antoine, manager of this hoodoo 
correspondents were present, and also that when an | state-subsidized theatre of Paris, in handing in his 3 | 
agency sends a special piece of news the Hearst | resignation. When he was appointed in 1906, it was } , 
papers print that account and alongside of it a sim- | expected that he would perform wonders. »He had . 
ilar one in slightly altered language from a special | already startled Paris with the realistic Théatre ie 
Hearst correspondent. These fakes are trivial in | Libre, and founded the playhouse bearing his name. . 
the history of the world, and a much more import- | Antoine found the Odéon a theatrical junk house. a 
ant kind is the manufacture of Mexican news to | He had to begin by spending $80,000 on scenery and . 
injure the Administration and if possible to plunge | repairs. And for seven years he tried to drive into e 
us into war, as fully exposed in HArprr’s WEEKLY | the heads of Parisian playgoers that though his ni 
of July 25th. Now comes Rudyard Kipling and | house was not on the Great Boulevards, it was only m2 
objects, when he has sold a poem to other papers | a few minutes bus ride from them. He offered fare th 
and not to Hearst, to have Hearst not only steal it | of all kinds: the classics, modern drama, works by 
but write on it “Copyright 1914 by the New York | new authors, ballets, novel and artistically success- * 
American.” Is Mr. Kipling a foe to enterprise? | ful experiments in scenic effects; he induced the om 
r ; , ; th 
Would he have the Hearst readers fed on common | stars of the café concerts to play the comic roles of 
stuff? Would he reduce so great a soul to the stand- | Moliére. No use! On most nights his total takings se 
ards of honesty expected of the race of ordinary and | were less than his running expenses. Moving pic- uP 
ture houses and vaudeville made the classic dramas is 


little men? Has he no respect for superman? 


Government Bookmakers 


id & man wants to play the ponies”, said the 
French government paternally before the war, 
“he’s going to do it. All we can do is to protect him 





stagger The state subsidy was too small. So An- 
toine applied for an extra $25,000 to carry on his 
good work. It was granted, but before it could pass 
into his hands, his creditors attached it. Antoine 
had spent his personal fortune; the theatre was 
$60,000 and more in debt; it was losing $300 a night 
































against crooks.” on the ballet Psyche. Antoine resigned. $100,000 . 
So the State became the official bookmaker. The | of his scenery remained the property of the State. : 
Pari-mutuel system of betting was established on Nevertheless, now that the war has sent the whole : 
the Paris race courses. Government clerks presid- | theatre business to pieces, he can scarcely be sorry D 
ing at pay windows take your money, note the num- | lhe is out. | v 
| ber of the horse you have picked to win or for a : 3 
| place, and give you a voucher. After the race, if Modern Literature : 
| you have won, presentation of the voucher entitles t] 
' you to payment. You are receiving your just share , ee compunction of privilege, the thrust of the ri 
of the total bets, less 8 per cent deducted by the disinherited, democracy, science, freedom in | The 
State. This tax goes to pay expenses, poor relief | the stead of authority, brotherhood in place of caste oa 
fund, and other work, and in the course of the year all these trouble and quicken our consciousness. oli 
realizes three to six million dollars. The State pro- | There: is no medium except prose which will tell wa 
hibits bookmakers. Bets must be made only at the | of the millenial fervor of the social worker, the of ti 
official booths. And as the only booths are on the | non-partizan search of the scientist, the careless His 
Paris race courses, the poor provincial is left out. | flight of the birdmen. It alone can gather up all ksi 
He is going to have his little bit on, nevertheless. | this effort, these broken lights. Steinmetz gruelling Seri 
So the bookmaker is found in every café and wine |! in his laboratory till he has hung the earth with his did 
shop. night-blooming arcs, Jane Addams at work on a ‘ai 
It was advocated that in order to put a stop to | mean street, Goethals silent in a shack at Panama— It 
this, official receivers of bets should be appointed in | these, our leaders, can scarcely be celebrated in the app. 
provincial towns. If people must bet, let them be | uniform metrical beat. How render the modern ee 
protected, and for protection’s sake, pay a tax. This | spirit except in a rhythm as various and native as the stm 
tax, it was argued, would bring in three times the | throb of the energy itself, which sometimes is pa- peri 
amount of the Pari-mutuel tax. Nothing was done | tient for a lifetime in its quest; again, audacious on appr 
The idea of this easy method of raising money | the wings of its flight; often heavy with its bur- tutic 
appealed to Germany, which shortly before the war | dened consciousness; and then rapid and masterful. vie 
promulgated a law to that effect The tax, collected Partly for such reasons is verse form succumbing Eme 
by officially appointed bookmakers, was expected to | to prose. It should be a prose as poetic as verse, as i adie 
prove a valuable addition to the Treasury funds. musical, more various, as obedient to law, but the | thing 
But not just yet! law more subtle. In the masters of prose no sylla- sien 
ble is misplaced, from Thomas Brown to Newman, ‘ile 

Malice from Bunyan and Swift to Thackeray. Galsworthy’s fates 

“Inn of Tranquility” is both more tuneful and more ‘ele. 

HE Belgians have to pay a ransom for Brussels | interpretive than the product of contemporary verse- Fath 
—part of their punishment for self-respect. | smiths. What other thing so Hellenic in form and i Britis 

The German Ambassador to the United States de- | content as “Ethan Frome” has come out of our own 4 south 
fends the severity visited on Belgium. He thinks | land and soil in many years. “Jean Christophe” 1s 4 Man 
daring to disobey the Kaiser earned such fate. | filled with the song of Germany and France. For ml) was ; 
There is a French couplet which says: “This animal | half a century the great Russians have touched pity ? Manr 
is very malicious; when attacked it defends itself.” | and terror with their prose. expla’ 
- Bn —<—T’_ —- 
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Color in the Windows 


HE color blaze of shop windows, as you go stroll- | 


ing down the street, is enough to lift you out 
of fatigue. Shirts, delicatessen, cigars, magazines, 
bakery, fruits, vegetables, drugs, liquors, candies, 
meats—everywhere is something for the wandering 
eye. A wine store glows with beauty—liquors of 
amber and red and nut-brown. The colors in the 
dominant are the colors of the dusky autumn. Wines 
seem to have gathered the tint of blown leaves and 
of harvest fields, so that the wine-shop window is 
as a forest. 
meat, impales them on hooks, sets them in state in 
his window. They gleam in strong simple colors— 
the red of the fibre, and the pure white of the fat 
—like surfaces of marble. Liveliest of all is a deli- 
catessen shop. From the dark green of the olive to 
the dancing red of the maraschino cherry, there is 
color from every inch. It is cheering to be beaten 
upon by those rays, by so much abundance in such 
variety. 


Ferment 


HERE was once a certain lecturer of clear vision. 
He said: 


The church or religious party is falling from the 
church nominal and is appearing in temperance and 
non-resistance societies. . . . What a fertility of pro- 
jects for the salvation of the world! One apostle 
thought men should go to farming, and another that 
no man should buy or sell, that the use of money 
was the cardinal evil; another that the mischief was 
in our diet, that we eat and drink damnation. 
Others assailed particular vocations, as that of the 
merchant, of the manufacturer, of the clergyman, of 
the scholar. Others attacked the institution of mar- 
riage, as the foundation of social evils. 


The author of the quotation is Ralph Waldo Emerson 
—an ex-clergyman who took up secular preaching 
when he resigned his Unitarian parish from con- 
scientious scruples. Mr. Emerson is speaking here 
of the eighteen twenties and thirties in New England. 
His lecture was delivered on March 3rd, 1844, and 
may be found among his collected essays, Second 
Series, essay on “New England Reformers.” What 
did Emerson think of all that ferment which sounds 
so much like our own? 

It is not clear from the quotation that Emerson 
approves the spirit of his description. His temper 
in this essay seems, on the whole, judicial. He is 
“struck with the great activity of thought and ex- 
perimenting.” He does not accept all at par, but 
appreciates the value of “a keener scrutiny of insti- 
tutions and domestic life’ than the country ever 
knew before. Only with much reservation was 
Emerson himself a reformer. He threw off his ideas 
—many of them radical for their time—but in any- 
thing specific he tended towards conservatism. Like 
Many another, he was fortified in his conservatism 
when he came into direct personal contact with re- 
formers. That reminds us—with no very good rea- 
son—of an anecdote told by J. E. C. Bodley of 
Father Forbes-Leith (le pére Forbes). One day this 
British Jesuit was visiting Bodley at his house in the 
south of France. Gazing at the portrait of Cardinal 
Manning painted for Bodley in 1891, when the sitter 
Was in his eighty fifth year, “Your having known 
Manning intimately”, said Father Forbes, “quite 
explains why you never became a Catholic.” 





The butcher hangs aloft fine slabs of | 


| 
Deep Speaks to Deep 


E read in “William Meister”: “If I love you, 
what business is that of yours?” And in an- 

| other book of Goethe’s we find that the origin can 
| be traced to far-off Spinoza and his “Who loves God 
must not ask that God should love him in return.” 
That profound truth sank deep into the German 
poet’s mind. It became his maxim, his endeavor; 
and then in fullness of time, in a different context, 
his later “sauey saying”, as he called it himself, 
sprang right from his heart. Nothing is entirely new. 
All is development. Ideas are fertile and bring their 
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benefits through many years. The greatest men are 
the wisest borrowers. 


The Sustaining Power 


_ is it, through grief and disappointment, 

that most firmly holds the human spirit up? 
What is the most sustaining power in life? If a 
friend dies, the average mourner speaks of her as 
being in a happier place, a fuller life. 

Picturing heaven is usually a simple minded affair 
of harps and halos. Milton, with his power to be 
at once pictorial and vague, says: 

“There do entertain her all the saints above.” 

But some who are without this simple faith, when 
they have lost their dead ones, find their comfort in 
the past. That at least is seeure. We can think of 
all that has been and keep it ours in memory. The 
stoic, with a sterner spirit than either of these, mere- 
ly makes a virtue of control, and masters himself 
because that way lies strength; and the practical 
soul, with a less extensive philosophy, does what 
comes near to the same thing, saying he must be 
happy in order to live. Does it matter so much, 
after all, what words or images we choose, or in 
what stories or structures one’s view of life is pic- 
tured forth? Chinaman, puritan, poet, atheist, 
Christian, whatever our exterior or our doctrine, we 
are brave and steadfast and arise to the blow be- 
cause we must, and go on seeking, believing, and 
enjoying until we drop. 


The Mighty Skeptic 


is perhaps a loss that the most eloquent of men’ 
had no message of encouragement. Where in 
Shakespeare can you find any moving or convinced 
expression of faith? Where anything equal in in- 
spiration to his mighty bursts of pessimism? 
“Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow—” 

The ten lines of which that is the first are unsur- 
passed in human speech, although they are equalled 
by his own outbreak beginning, 

“Man, proud man,” 

and Shakespeare has given us no counterpart in the 
expression of joy or faith. So Prospero’s, “We are 
such stuff as dreams are made on”, with the picture 
in which it is set, raises in the memory no contrast- 
ing companion piece of comfort by the master. Yet 
he doubtless felt gaiety even as he wrote of the un- 
reality of us and of our tiny world. A friend of 
ours, smitten in fortune and in love, driven to seek 
her living in an uncongenial task, kept by her desk 
a copy of Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam, because the 
very completeness with which scepticism was there 
expressed gave to her sensitive spirit an exultant 
rebound. 






































The Liberal Fear of Russia 


By H. G. WELLS 


T is evident that there is a very consideralle dread 
of the power and intentions of Russia in this coun- 
try. It is well that the justification of this dread 

should be discussed now, for it is likely to affect the at- 
titude of British and American liberalism very pro- 
foundly, both towards the continuation of the war and 
towards the ultimate settlement. 

It is, I believe, an exaggerated dread arising out of 
our extreme ignorance of Russian realities. English 
people imagine Russia to be more purposeful than she 
is, more concentrated, more inimical to western civil- 
ization. They think of Russian policy as if it were a 
diabolically clever spider in a dark place. They im- 
agine that the tremendous unification of state and 
national pride and ambition which has made the Ger- 
man Empire at last insupportable may presently be 
repeated upon an altogether more gigantic scale, that 
Pan-Slavism will take the place of Pan-Germanism as 
the ruling aggression of the world. 

This is a dread due, I am convinced, to fundamental 
misconceptions and hasty parallelisms. Russia is not 
only the vastest country in the world but the laxest; 
she is incapable of that tremendous unification. Not 
for two centuries yet, if ever, will it be necessary for 
a reasonably united western Europe to trouble itself, 
once Prussianism has been disposed of, about the risk 
of definite aggression from the east. I do not think it 
will ever have to trouble itself. 

Socially and politically Russia is an entirely unique 
structure. It is the fashion to talk of Russia as being 
“in the fourteenth century” or “in the sixteenth cen- 
tury”. As a matter of fact Russia like everything else 
is in the twentieth century, and it is quite impossible 
to find in any other age a similar social organization. 
In bulk she is barbaric. Between eighty and ninety 
per cent of her vast population is living at a level very 
little above the level of those agricultural Aryan races 
who were scattered over Europe before the beginning 
of written history. It is an illiterate population. It is 
superstitious in a primitive way, conservative and re- 
ligious in a primitive way, it is incapable of protect- 
ing itself in the ordinary commerce of modern life; 
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against the business enterprise of better educated races 
it has no weapon but a peasant’s poor cunning. It is 
indeed a helpless, unawakened mass. Above these 
peasants come a few millions of fairly well educated 
and actively intelligent people. They are all that cor- 
responds in any way to a western community such as 
ours. Either they are officials, clerical or lay, in the 
great government machine that was consolidated chiefly 
by Peter the Great to control the souls and bodies of 
this peasant mass, or they are private persons more or 
less resentfully entangled in that machine. At the head 
of this structure, with powers of interference strictly 
determined by his individual capacity, is that tragic 
and unfortunate man, the Czar. That briefly is the 
composition of Russia; it will follow laws of its own 
and have a destiny of its own. 


JYVOLVED with the destinies of Russia are certain 

less barbaric states. There is Finland, which is by 
comparison highly civilized, and Poland, which is not 
nearly so far in advance of Russia. Both these countries 
are perpetually uneasy under the blundering pressure of 
foolish attempts to “Russianize” them. In addition, 
in the south and east are certain provinces thick with 
Jews, whom Russia can neither contrive to tolerate nor 
assimilate, who have no comprehensible projects for 
the help or reorganization of the country, and who 
deafen all the rest of Europe with their bitter unhelp- 
ful tale of grievances, so that it is difficult to realize 
how local and partial are their wrongs. There is a cél 
tain “Russian idea”, containing within itself all the 
factors of failure, inspiring the general policy of this 
vast amorphous state. It found its completest expres 
sion in the works of the now defunct Pobedonostse’ 
and it pervades the bureaucracy. It is obscurantist, 
denying the common people education; it is orthodox, 
forbidding free thought and preferring conformity 
ability; it is bureaucratic and autocratic; it is Pam 
Slavic, Russianizing and aggressive. It is this “Russia 
idea” that western liberalism dreads and, as I want t 
point out, dreads unreasonably. I do not want to 
plead that it is not a bad thing; it is a bad thing; ! 
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want to point out that unlike Prussianism, it is not a 
great danger to the world at large. 

So long as this Russian idea, this Russian toryism, 
dominates Russian affairs, Russia can never be really 
formidable either to India, to China, or to the liberal 
nations of western Europe. And whenever she aban- 
dons this toryism and becomes modern and formidable, 
she will cease to be aggressive. That is my case. While 
Russia has the will to oppress the world she will never 
have the power; when she has the power she will cease 
to have the will. Let me state my reasons for this be- 
lief as compactly as possible, because if I am right, a 
number of liberal minded people in Great Britain and 
America and Scandinavia, who may collectively have 
a very great influence upon the settlement of Europe 
which will follow this war, are wrong. They may want 
to bolster up a really dangerous and evil Austria-cum- 
Germany at the expense of France, Belgium, and sub- 
ject Slav populations, because of their dread of this 
Russia which can never be at the same time evil and 
dangerous. 

Now first let me point out what the Boer war showed 
and what this tremendous conflict in Belgium is al- 
ready enforcing: that the day of the unintelligent com- 
mon soldier is past; that men who are animated and 
individualized can under modern conditions fight bet- 
ter than men who are unintelligent and obedient. Sol- 
diering is becoming more specialized. It is calling for 
the intelligent handling of weapons so elaborate and 
destructive that great masses of men in the field are 
an encumbrance rather than a power. Battles must 
spread and leading give place to individual initiative. 
Russia can only become powerful enough to overcome 
any highly civilized European country by raising its 
own average of education and initiative, and this it 
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Russian soldiers waiting 
to be taken to the front 


can do only by aban- 
doning its obscuran- 
tist methods, by lib- 


eralizing upon the 
westen European 
model. That is to 


teach its population 
to read, to multiply 
Its schools and in- 
crease its universi- 
ties; and that means 
an entirely different 
Russia from this one 
We fear; it involves 
4 relaxation of the grip of orthodoxy, an altera- 
tion of the intellectual outlook of officialdom, an 
abandonment of quasi-religious autocracy; in short, 
the complete abandonment of the “Russian idea” 
a8 we know it. And it means also a great de- 
Velopment of local self-consciousness. Russia seems 
homogeneous now because in the mass it is so ignorant 


as to be unaware of its differences, but an educating 
Russia means a Russia in which Ruthenian and Great 
Russian, Lett and Tartar will be mutually critical and 
aware of one another. A victorious Russia, a liberalized 
Russia, means Finland emancipated, Poland reunited, 
and the Jews without a reasonable grievance ferment- 
ing everywhere. The existing Russian idea will need 
to give place to an entirely more democratie, tolerant 
and cosmopolitan idea of Russia as a whole, if Russia 
is to emerge from its barbarism and remain united. 
There is no cheap “Deutschland, Deutschland iiber 
alles”, sentiment ready made to hand. The national 
quality is against it. Russians could no more go on 
singing and singing, “Russia, Russia over all”, than 
Englishmen could go on singing “Rule Britannia”. It 
would bore them. Patience under patriotism is a Ger- 
man weakness. The temperament of none of the Rus- 
sian peoples justifies the belief that they will repeat on 
« larger scale even as much docility as the Germans 
have shown under the tuwdrily successful imperialism 
of the Prussians. No one who has seen the Russians, 
who has had opportunities of comparing Berlin with 
St. Petersburg or Moscow, or who knows anything of 
Russian art or Russian literature, will imagine this 
naturally wise, humorous and impatient people re- 
duplicating the self-conscious, drill-dulled, soulless cul- 
ture of Germany or the political vulgarities of Pots- 
dam. This is a terrible world, I admit, but Prussianism 
is the sort of thine that does not happen twice. 


JSSIA is substantially barbaric. Who can deny it? 

State-stuff rather than a state. But people in 
western Europe are constantly writing of Russia and 
the Russians as though the qualities natural-to barbar- 
ism were qualities inherent in the Russian blood. Rus- 
sla Massacres, sometimes even with offi- 
cial connivance. But Russia in all its his- 
tory has no massacres so abominable as we 
gentle English were guilty of in Ireland in 





In this Russian village, all the men have been drafted into the Russian army 


the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Russia too 
“Russianizes”, sometimes clumsily, sometimes rather 
successfully. But Germany has sought to Germanize— 
in Bohemia and Poland for instance with conspicuous 
violence and failure. We “Anglicized” Ireland. These 
forcible efforts to create uniformity are natural to a 
phase of social and political development from which 
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no people on earth have yet fully emerged. No con- 
ceivable rearrangement of the map, nothing but an ad- 
vance in civilization, will put an end to that kind of 
brutality altogether. If the Russians Russianize Poles, 
the Poles Polakize Ruthenians. All peoples in the na- 
tionalistic barbaric stage persecute unlike peoples. It 
is no indication of a peculiar racial wickedness. An 
independent or semi-independent Poland will probably 
be an extremely intolerant state to any alien language 
within its borders. COecertainly Russianization is not so 
‘bad as Germanization because it is less “thorough” 
‘and pitiless. And if we set ourselves now to create a 
reunited Poland under the Russian crown, if we bring 
all the great influence of the western powers to bear 
upon the side of the liberalizing forces in Finland, if 
we do not try to thwart and stifle Russia by closing her 
legitimate outlet into the Mediterranean, we shall do 
infinitely more for human happiness than if we dis- 
trust her, check her, and force her back upon the bar- 
barism from which with a sort of blind pathetic wis- 
dom, she seeks to emerge. 

It is unfortunate for Russia that she has come into 
conspicuous conflict with the Jews. She has certainly 
treated them no worse than she has treated her own 
people, she has treated them less atrociously than they 
were treated in England during the middle ages. The 
Jews by their particularism invite the resentment of 
all uncultivated humanity. Civilization and not conflict 
emancipates them. And while Russian reverses will 
throw back her civilization and intensify the sufferings 
of all her subject Jews, Russian success in this alliance 
will inevitably spell westernization, progress, and 
amelioration for them. But unhappily this does not 
seem to be patent to many Jewish minds. They have 
been embittered by their wrongs, and in the English 
and still more in the American press a heavy weight 
of grievance against Russia finds voice and distorts the 
issue. While we are still only in the opening phase of 
this struggle for life against the Prussianized German 
Empire, this struggle to escape from the militarism 
that has been slowly strangling civilization, it is a huge 
misfortune that this racial resentment, which, great as 
it is, is still a little thing beside the world issues in- 
volved, should break the united front of western civili- 
zation, and that the confidence of Russia should be 
threatened as it is threatened now by doubt and dis- 
paragement in the press. We are not so sure of victory 
that we can estrange an ally. We have to make up 
our minds to see all Poland reunited under the Russian 
crown, and if the Turks choose to play a foolish part, 
it is not for us to quarrel now about the fate of Con- 
stantinople. The allies are not to be tempted into a 
quarrel about Constantinople. The balance of power 
in the Balkans, that is to say, incessant intrigue be- 
tween Austria and Russia, has arrested the civilization 
of southeastern Europe for a century. Let it topple. 


ie 


An unchallenged Russia will be a wholesome check and 
no great danger for the new greater Servia, and the 


new greater Roumania, and the enlarged and restored: 


Bulgaria this war renders possible. 

One civilized country only does Russia really 
“threaten”, and that country is Sweden. Sweden has a 
rast wealth of coal and iron within reach of Russia’s 
hand. And I confess I watch Scandinavia with a cer. 
tain terror during these days. Sweden is the only Euro- 
pean country in which there is a pro-German militarist 
party, and she may be tempted—I do not know how 
strongly she may not have been tempted already—to 
drag herself and Norway into this struggle on the Ger- 
man side. If she does, our government will be not 4 
little to blame for not having given her, and induced 
Russia to give her, the strongest joint assurances and 
guarantees of her integrity for ever. The immediate 
inconvenience to our navy would be almost incalcul- 
able. And I do not see that in the event of eventual 
victory for the allies we can under such circumstances 
save Sweden from the consequences of such disastrous 
folly. But if the Scandinavian countries abstain from 
any participation in this present war, then I do not see 
what is to prevent us and France and Germany from 
making the most public, definite and binding declara- 
tion of our common interests in Sweden’s integrity and 
our common determination to preserve it. 

Beyond that I see no danger to civilization in Russia 
anywhere, at least no danger so considerable as the 
Kaiser-Krupp power we fight to finish. This war, 
even if it brings us the utmost success, will still leave 
Russia face to face with a united and chastened Ger- 
many more than capable of dealing with her alone and 
probably in a close alliance with Sweden. For it must 
be remembered that the downfall of Prussianism, and 
the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, will 
leave German Germany not smaller but larger than she 
is now. And with her interests reconcentrated in Europe. 
Only by western alliances and liberalization can Russia 
go her way in peace Against India, decently governed 
and guarded, with an educational level higher than her 
own, and three times her gross population, she will cer- 
tainly be impotent, and her powers of intervention in 
China will be restricted for many years. But all our 
powers of intervention in China will be restricted for 
many years. A breathing space for Chinese recon- 
struction is one of the most immediate and least equivo- 
cal blessings of this war. Unless the Chinese are un- 
teachable — and only stupid people suppose them a 
stupid race—the China of 1934 will not be a China 
for either us or Russia to meddle with. So where in 
all the world is this danger from Russia? 

The danger of a Krupp-cum-Kaiser dominance of the 
whole world on the other hand is immediate. Defeat 
or even a partial victory for the allies means nothing 
less than that. 


Infinity 


By L. D. STEARNS 


BELIEVE there are moments for every soul when 
the gates of Heaven swing back and the merest 
glimpse of the Land—so close, so far—is given. 
Glimpse, touch, sensation, call it what you will! And 


for one who consciously understands, and lets the 
moment flood the soul, it brings a sense of knowledge 


and security above and beyond all other experiences 
of life. 

Sorrow may come, failure, mistakes—but back of all 
rests the unshaken knowledge of God, because in the 
vast silence of Infinity, we have waited for a space, 
heart to heart, before Him. 
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has aroused so hopeless a contro- 

versy as the forward pass. Its 
frends and its enemies seem to be 
about equally divided. Its friends are 
bitterly for it at every opportunity, and 
not infrequently when there is no op- 
portunity. Its foes are bitterly against 
it. Yet few of its friends and foes really 
know what it is. Most coaches are re- 
signed at least to its sparing use, even 
while stoutly announcing that it is not 
football. It has been called basketball, 
baseball, aeroplaning, acrobatics, and 
some things not fit to print. Its firm 
supporters clinch their argument by 
calling attention to the fact that it has 
won games, and big ones at that. Its 
opponents promptly reply that it has 
lost games, and important ones, too. 
The scores are with both proponent and 
opponent. 

The salient fact remains that whether 
a coach likes it or not, it is in the game 
to stay, partly because it went a long 
way toward helping to save football at 
a time when the agitation against the 
old mass system was at its height, and 
partly because the public likes it. When 
properly used it results in stirring ac- 
tion, and when intercepted it results in 
equally stirring action on the other side. 
When it is attempted and the ball is 
grounded, it results in boredom. Truly 
a curious play! Many coaches do not 
know what to do with it or what to do 
against it. 

Now the forward pass was put into 
the game for a purpose, and yet 
after years of use there are many 
coaches who have lost sight of that pur- 
pose. It was not put into the game to 
make it possible for a weak team to beat 
a strong one, although that has hap- 
pened, nor was it intended to destroy 
the running game, which of course is 
the foundation of football, although 
there have been cases in which that too 
has happened. It was put into the game 
to be used both as an actual play and 
as a threat in order to open and scatter 
the secondary defense so that something 
could be done with the running game. 
Too many coaches have looked upon it 
solely as a scorer, and too many others 
have considered it a hopeless boomer- 


Pn aus no play in any sport 


The Joker in Modern Football 


By HERBERT L. REED 


ang. Some coaches say that they have 
a forward pass that cannot be stopped, 
while others say that they have a per- 
fect defense against it. What one means 
is that he has a forward pass theory 
that if properly carried out by the play- 
ers is bound to work, while what the 
other means is that he has a theory of 
defense that is perfect against the for- 
ward pass if all the players do their 
work properly. The result of the meet- 
ing of two such theories is that one will 
work part of the time, and the other 
will work part of the time. Which is 
exactly what the rule makers intended. 

There have been a few coaches who 
have never had any objection to the for- 
ward pass, have understood its purpose 
and have used it with success without 
losing their perspective. Glenn War- 
ner, coach of the Carlisle Indians, is 
one of these; Lieutenant Daly of West 
Point is another. Warner has used the 
pass with deadly effect, notably against 
Pennsylvania, while Pennsylvania has 
terrorized Cornell with it, and the Army 
has beaten the Navy with it. Yet 
neither Warner and Daly nor the Penn- 
sylvania coaches have gone daft over 
the play. Warner, one of the first to 
use the pass with great success, enjoys 
a reputation for having built up at Car- 
lisle what is undoubtedly the most ver- 
satile running game in the East. 


The Element of Delay 


HE opinions of coaches who have 
used the pass successfully and have 
also thrown a successful defense against 
it, differ widely as to the technique of 
making the play and the technique of 
stopping it. All seem to be agreed on 
one or two important points: first, that 
in making the play the passer will have 
to delay hurling the ball until his 
eligible men can get down the field; 
second, that the first move in defending 
against this play is to hurry the passer. 
The logic, I think, is plain. But when 
it comes to working out both the delay 
and the spoiling of the delay, opinions 
differ vastly. I have asked three of the 
best coaches I know to tell me who 
they recommended to hurry the passer. 
“The ends”, said one; “the guards”, said 


another; and “the tackles’, said the 
third. 

In each case the coach had certain 
men in mind. The man who advocated 
the tackles modified his opinion by say- 
ing, “Oh well, if you have two powerful 
tackles who can stand up and ‘stall’, 
and if the opposing backs back up and 
do not come at once down the field, 
send in your ends. Otherwise send in 
your tackles and let the ends follow the 
eligible receivers down the field.” It 
makes a difference what material is at 
hand, and the nature of the play. to be 
faced. One thing I think last year’s 
play showed was that a man could not 
be allowed to go galloping down the 
field “loose”, without someone to cover 
him up. Of course, under such a sys- 
tem, the support of the line will be 
weakened and the play may develop into 
a run, but that cannot be helped. Teams 
that have let a man go entirely free have 
come to grief, as did the Navy last 
year. 


Yost’s Brilliant Experiments 
BEYOND this point, however, there 


is a wide variation of technique. 
Fielding Yost, the brilliant Western ex- 
perimenter, has made remarkable use 
of the forward pass; and two or three 
of his formations for the play have been 
so bewildering as even to be over the 
heads of the officials. Yost has always 
maintained that he lost a big game not 
long ago through having penalized the 
most advanced forward pass seen on 
any field. After studying that play and 
the rules then in existence, Yost’s posi- 
tion is easily defended, although it 
would be difficult to get any two men 
to agree on the point. But the ques- 
tion Yost and his teams will have to 
answer is whether he has not over-em- 
phasized the forward pass in its quali- 
ty of “chance-taker” and __ possible 
scorer. That is the question indeed that 
all coaches and teams have to answer, 
plus the question whether coach and 
team have paid entirely too little at- 
tention to the pass. 
The improvement in the use of this 
moot play in recent years has been due 
partly to greater dexterity on the part 





no forward pass in mid-career. E. H. Coy, of Yale, passing to his team mate, Arthur Howe. Coy can be seen on the 
ejt, his arm across his body, having just finished its sweep with the ball. At the right is Howe, who, after going down 


he field, has turned, and with arms and even fingers outspread, is waiting for the ball. 


This pass shows the high 


vanety. There is a growing tendency to make the pass with as flat a trajectory as is consistent with preventing inter- 
ception by a leaping back. 
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of the men handling the ball. In the 
earlier days the ball went up and over 
to a mass of waiting men who scrambled 
for it.. Nowadays it travels fast and 
hard to a particular receiver, which 
makes it far more deadly, even though 
there is greater danger of interception 
if the play be not thoroughly covered. 

Perhaps the most remarkable dis- 
plays of uttermost skill in handling 
the pass were those given last year 
by Dorais and Rockne of Notre Dame, 
and by Prichard and Merillat of the 
Army. Dorais hurled the ball long 
distances with absolute accuracy simply 
by the snap of his wrist, while Prich- 
ard’s passes all travelled hard and fast. 
The forward passing in the Army-Navy 
and the Notre Dame-Army games was 
sO conspicuous as to obscure the fact 
that, so far as I have been able to get 
at the figures, the record for the num- 
ber of successful forward passes in a 
single game is held by the Springfield 
Training School, a strictly Eastern team. 
The play was worked out with good 
results at Springfield years ago. As a 
rule the material at Springfield, while 
outweighed by most of the big teams 
met in the course of the season, is made 
up of athletes who are always in per- 
fect condition and who have specialized 
in basketball. Profuse use of the pass 
by such a team is natural because bas- 
ket ball has always made good passers, 
and the wise thing was to concentrate 
on a type of play that gave any such 
natural advantage its full value on the 
field. 

Sprackling, Brown’s quarterback, was 
probably quite as good a passer as 
either Dorais or Prichard, although he 
used considerably more swing than the 
first named. Sprackling had the rare 


ability to pass, even when deep in his 
own territory, with the practical cer- 
tainty that the pass would not be in- 
tercepted. Howard Jones, of Yale, using 
a very different pass from that in favor 
today, made the play win a big game 
for Yale, as did Arthur Howe, but 
curiously enough the Elis have always 
been very vulnerable to the play in the 
earlier part of the season. 

Yale’s forward passes of very recent 
date have not been remarkable either 
for their basic principle or their execu- 
tion. Indeed, they have been plainly 
old-fashioned. To Yale also must go 
the record for probably the poorest de- 
fense against the pass seen in a game 
of any importance. It was not so long 
ago that Brown piled up a big score 
against the New Haven eleven by hurl- 
ing the ball clear over the heads of the 
entire team, and then shooting for the 
goal by the drop-kicking method, a 
very demoralizing form of attack. 
Against such a defense as Yale showed 
that day it would have been foolish to 
play conservative football. The Blue 
simply invited destruction by the aerial 
route. 


Harvard’s Alert Defense 


OR the reason that her backfield men 
have been uncannily alert and that 

the principle is very sound, Harvard has 
done remarkably well in defending 
against the pass. Time and again 
Brickley or Hardwick has intercepted 
the ball and changed the whole charac- 
ter of the period by carrying the game 
suddenly from home to opponents’ ter- 
ritory. It is a significant fact, I think, 
that in the scheme of the Harvard de- 
fense the center has broken up the play 


ey 


too often to be accused of merely play. 
ing in luck. This Harvard interception 
played havoe with Cornell in the 
stadium last year. 

Because of the remarkable kicking 
game at the Crimson’s command, Har. 
vard has used the forward pass infre. 
quently. It did not seem to be neges. 
sary very often. But it would be q 
mistake to suppose that the Harvard 
coaches have not a lively appreciation 
both of the value and the danger of the 
play. The Crimson was among the first 
teams to work out the pass so that the 
ball went to a moving man instead of to 
a stationary receiver, a theory long held 
to be unsound by many other coaches 
but apparently making friends now tha 
the actual execution has reached 3 
higher plane generally. There has been 
much more practise by many more men 
in recent years in throwing and eateh- 
ing the ball, and much more personal 
interest in the play itself. Even some 
of the doubters of years ago see to it 
that their team is equipt with polished 
forward passes, whether used lavishly 
or not. 

The present season should bring out 
some excellent examples of good passing 
and catching largely because of impres- 
sive victories with that type of play 
last year. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that Notre Dame has also a pov- 
erful, plunging team, while West. Point 
in its final game showed a running at- 
tack of the highest class. Personally, 
I think that the pass has many more 
possibilities than have been developed 
in the past, but that it can be overdore. 
Here’s hoping that in this year’s play 
many more teams strike a nicer balance 
between the running, passing, and kick- 
ing games. 


Business as Usual 


NATION’S catch-phrase is the 
A silhouette of its innermost feel- 
ings, hopes, ambitions. 

How does the Great War reveal itself 
in the catch-phrases of the several na- 
tions? 

With Germany it is “As in ’70!” 
With France, “Alsace-Lorraine!” With 
Belgium, “Hold the Forts!” But with 
England, in vivid contrast, it is “Busi- 
ness as Usual”. 

In three days, the phrase has raced 
over Britain. The newspaper leaders 
expand on it; the advertisements of 
business firms echo with it; men are 
stamping it on their stationery. Its 
phlegmatie coolness, in contrast to the 
war fever of Central Europe, has cap- 
tured the popular fancy. We should 
like the world to know that this War is 
not of our seeking; that we hope to play 
our part on land and sea with the steadi- 
ness of historical tradition; that mean- 
while at home we strive to run “busi- 
ness as usual’. If we have been sneered 


at as “a nation of shopkeepers”, now is 


By MAX RITTENBERG 


the moment to pluck the sting out of 
that phrase. A hundred years passed 
before England found the opportunity. 
The nation who coined he epithet are 
now comrades. It is the very moment 
to parry the phrase with another, half- 
jesting, half-serious. 

A curicus trick of crowd psychology 
—to joke with grim war. 

Yet it undoubtedly expresses what 
civilian, non-combatant England feels 
to be its immediate duty; and the very 
currency of the phrase will help the 
weaklings to fall in line. When every- 
one is echoing a smiling “Business as 
Usual”, it tends towards that normality 
of thought so much to be desired. 

An advertising man minted the phrase 
and passed it into currency in a letter 
to the press. As national advertising, 
nothing could be neater, sounder, more 
effective. Let his name be known: Mr. 
H. E. Morgan, of the great newspaper 
distributing and advertising firm of W. 
H. Smith and Son. Rouget de Il’Isle 
gave France the stirring emotionalism 





of the “Marseillaise”, and H. E. Mor- 
gan gave England the phlegmatic calm- 
ness of “Business as Usual”. 

That phrase is for the non-combat- 
ants. As to the soldiers of the Expe- 
ditionary Force across the Channel, 
they have already settled the point—n- 
dependently, of their own initiative. 

A man in the marching ranks shouts 
out: “Are We Down-hearted?” The 
masses around him answer with a long- 
drawn: “No-o-o!” 

It is in the same half-jesting, half- 
serious vein. It crusts over a reserve 
of deep feelings. Many of those men 
know War and its ghastliness with first- 
hand intimacy. They realize what walls 
for them. 

With the outward calmness of a Cor- 
inthian buck staking his fortune 
the whim of the dice, do these mel 
mean to play their lives on the great 
gambling table of Belgium? 

A strange glimpse into national psy- 
chology, this matter of the eatch- 
phrase! 
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German soldiers 


HILE it is, as President Wilson 


urges, 


the duty of the United 


States to remain neutral, it is 
also for the welfare of the United States 
tc see clearly what will happen to it 


when the war is ended. 
win, we know what to expect. 
has long been in control of 


Canada and the 
two lambs. We 
ment. Great 


wishes in South America. 


If the allies 
England 


the seas. 


United States are like 
need no mighty arma- 
Britain respects our 


She even ac- 


cepted Cleveland’s Venezuela roughness 


when she could 


our navy from the seas. 


many wished to 


so easily have wiped 
When Ger- 


form a combination in 


favor of Spain, the Kaiser was stopped 


by England. 


When the German admiral 


at Manila sought the intentions of the 


British admiral in case of a clash, 


the 


British admiral is reported to have an- 
swered, “Admiral Dewey knows what I 


will do.” There 


is no doubt that Eng- 


land’s influence over Japan is used in 


favor of the United States. 


Only the 


other day, in the Benton case, the Brit- 


ish government 


carried consideration 


for us to the extent of reversing the pol- 


icy of centuries. 


It is because a peace- 


seeking nation rules the waves that our 
fortunate country has been saved from 
the burden of armaments. 


Statesmen, 
statesmen, 
hess the human 


and 
indulge with amazing full- 


especially German 


desire to talk. eae 


and again leading German officials, 


private conversation 
assert that when England’s 


once destroyed, 


janes 
power is 
will make 


with 


yerm: Any 


short work of the Monroe Doctrine. The 


day that Eneland’s 
ceean is destroyed, 


command of the 
the United States 


a 
egins a large army and a tremendous 


navy, 


It will have to be ready for 


much more than interference by a war- 
= Power in South America. and Mex- 
It will have to be ready to see 
‘many make up to Japan at the first 


opportunity and 


* will have to face, 
tely, so limitless is 


support her against us. 
perhaps imme- 
the Prussian self- 


who burned 


Prussian Menace 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 





confidence, a German demand for the 
most important naval bases held by any 
of the allies in the neighborhood of the 
United States. 

This war is fought to decide whether 
armed aggressiveness is still the road to 
national greatness. Germany exacted 
from France as indemnity the money to 
set the pace in building armaments. 
She later borrowed money from France 
and England for the same purpose. If 
she-wins now, she will demand indemni- 
ties large enough to amount to her debt 
to the allies, and enough more to give 
her again an unequalled army and also 
a navy more powerful than England 
will have left after the German de- 
mands, which will include a demand for 
British ships. Her invasion of Belgium 
sums up the moral issue. Her Chan- 
cellor complained that England should 
make such a fuss about “a scrap of 
paper”. That is what the most solemn 
of treaties, the most complete neutrali- 
zation, is to the Bismarck tradition; and 
the world is now fighting to see whether 
a vast army or a scrap of paper is the 
more important. If Germany wins, 
many another scrap of paper must be 
torn. She recently assured Holland 
that after the war she would let her 
alone. Everybody laughed. During the 
negotiations, the German foreign office 
argued to Grey that Belgium would 
be of no use to Germany without Hol- 
land. Does any innocent believe Ger- 
many will willingly leave Belgium? It 
is a lovely spectacle she presents, ex- 
acting money from that little country 
for defending itself, executing bloody 
reprisals on non-combatants for al- 
leged sniping, and dropping bombs into 
cities not under attack. No wonder 
Francisco Villa spoke in refined sarcasm 
of civilized warfare. Victory means that 
for all of these horrors there will be 
substituted permanent rule of Belgium 
by force, and rule of Holland as a logi- 
cal step. Nobody can have read the 
Pan-German literature of the last forty 
years, military and civil, without know- 


| 
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Belgium village, leaving scarcely a roof standing 


ing how shortly an excuse will be found 
to absorb Denmark and as many other 
strategic points in Northern Europe as 
are deemed necessary. 

In her attempt to show she was not 
aggressive, Germany’s “White Paper” 
proves how childish is the best case 
Germany can make out. It is full of 
arguments, rhetoric, and long news- 
paper clippings that prove nothing. It 
is also most grossly and obviously in- 
sincere—an insincerity that was perhaps 
inevitable in a government that had 
made up its mind to go to war, what- 
ever mediation the other countries 
agreed to, and whatever of Germany’s 
own treaties had to be violated. Sir 
Edward Grey published his correspond- 
ence and let it speak for itself. The 
German Government had no such 
method of simple honesty open to it, as 
its case, frankly presented, would have 
looked too horrible. The document is 
extremely hard to digest, because of its 
wandering argumentativeness, but the 
following points give an idea of its 
value. 

1. It does not mention Belgium at 
all. 

2. It does not mention what Asquith 
alled the “infamous proposal” to Great 
Britain. 

& It admits that it agreed in ad- 
vance to any step Austria might take 
against Servia. 

4. It admits that it knew Austria’s 
move against Servia would bring Russia 
into the field. 

5. It states that Germany rejected 
Grey’s four-power mediation because it 
could not ask Austria to submit her 
Servian quarrel to other powers. 

6. No reference whatever is made to 
the fact that Grey ultimately secured the 
assent of Austria to negotiate further 
and that Germany then refused. 

7. Some of the statements read like 
positive jokes. “As late as the 30th, we 
transmitted an English proposal to 
Vienna which established this basis for 
negotiations, that Austria-Hungary, 
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after succeeding in marching into Servia, 
should dictate her terms there.” The 
“English proposal” is not further pre- 
sented nor is Germany’s accompanying 
comment. 

8. On July 23rd, the Chancellor of 
the German Empire sent a long war-like 
message to his ambassadors at Paris, 
London and St. Petersburg, telling them 
Austria’s procedure against Servia was 
right and should be backed up. 

If Grey’s book was a proof that Ger- 
many prevented peace, the German 
White Book is a remarkable confirma- 
tion. 

Our great statesman, Representative 
Mann of Illinois, Republican leader in 
the House, while a bill was being passed 
to print copies of the Hague Conven- 
tion treaties of 1889 and 1907, inter- 
rupted to say, “If there is at present 
any useless bit of theory, it is the pro- 
ceedings of the Hague Conference.” On 
the contrary, if anything could finally 
substitute for war the decisions of the 
Hague tribunal, it is the defeat of Ger- 


many in the present conflict. This is 
the whole question of the war: Is the 


future to be decided at the Hague or by 
the Bismarckian method of “blood and 
iron”? And the same question in an- 
other form is this: Are there to be many 
nations, determined as largely as possi- 
ble by the choice of the inhabitants, or 
are they to be absorbed, as under Na- 
poleon? If you think this is not the 
issue, go to any large library and read 
all the Pan-German books you can get. 
Especially if you can read the German 
language, you will be highly edified. 
Here is just one example. That evil 
and redoubtable genius of recent di- 
plomacy, General Friedrich von Bern- 
hardi, says: “Our next war means 
world power or downfall.” World 
power! The Prussian war party has 
learned no lesson of humility from the 
story of Napoleon. Bernhardi declares 
that it is the duty of a state to make 
war “not only when it is attacked, but 
when by the policy of other states the 


power of the particular state is threat- 
ened, and peaceful methods are insuffi- 
cient to insure its integrity.” Also, 
“War seems imperative when, although 
her material basis of power is not threat- 
ened, the moral influence of the state 
. . . seems to be prejudiced.” 


F the allies win, the results will be 

these: 

1. Steps will be taken to assure per- 
manent peace. I wrote elaborately last 
week of the increased force that will be 
given to neutralization and arbitration. 

2. Scraps of paper will have more 
meaning than the German war party is 
able to conceive. 

3. It will be settled that democra- 
cies like Belgium and Holland and Den- 

nark can exist, and go on about their 

affairs, progressing in industry, in co- 
operation, in political freedom, and yet 
be safe from invasion. 

Palestine, when she gave to the 
world one of its two most wondrous 
Messages, was about one-sixth the size 
of little England. When Athens 
showed in another field the highest 
reaches of the human mind, it was with 
numbers that could be lost in one of 
our big cities. Florence, in the days 
when she knew Savanarola, Lorenzo, 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Machiavelli 
and Dante contained about a hundred 
thousand souls. This war, if it turns 
out one way, will mean that the small 
natural nations are to be encouraged; 
and nothing could do more for humanity 
than to save them. If it turns out the 
other way, they are to be crushed. 

4. If the allies win, the democratic 
spirit will receive such an impetus that 
the noble race of Germans will no longer 
be dominated by a landed aristocracy. 
The dynasties in Austria and Germany 
will fall. Russia will feel the liberal 
movement going even faster than it is 
now—and now it is moving so fast that 
even many advanced thinkers are much 
encouraged. 

5. Germany will not be crushed. I 
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am perfectly sure England would never 
consent to having Germany maimed in 
the manner that Germany herself 
wishes to maim France and England. 
What penalties will be exacted no doubt 
depends on how many elements are 
forced into the struggle before (er. 
many is finally stopped. If Denmark 
comes in, she will, as she justly de. 
serves, get back Schleswig-Holstein, gp 
cruelly torn away from her in 1864 
Autonomous Poland will have to jp. 
clude the German and Austrian ag wel] 
as the Russian parts. Italy may be jy 
the conflict before these words are jp 
print. If so, she will gain at the ¢. 
pense of Austria. Alsace and Lorraine 
ought to be neutralized instead of given 
kack to France. Hungary and possibly 
one or two South German and Ans 
trian states may be made independent 
and neutralized. Belgium must be recon. 
pensed, probably by indemnity or by 
colonies near her territory in the Congo, 
possibly even by German territory 
her frontier. But there will be no 
crushing. There will be none of the 
spirit shown by the German manuf. 
turer who, speaking to Professor Usher 
of the French indemnity, said: “The next 
time we will ask five times as much.” 
There will be no sneering like that of 
Bismarck when he spoke of “the Eng. 
lish phrases about humanity.” Hy 
manity will be sought by the allies even 
for Germany. 

There is an oriental fable, Persian | 
believe, that tells of a beggar witha 
palsied leg, sleeping quietly in the su. 
A strong man leaped from a window 
selecting the beggar as a soft and con- 
venient place to land upon. The shock 
killed the strong man but it also cured 
the beggar. The story only partly fits 
Belgium and the other small and peace- 
able countries will in the long run by 
helped, but Germany, thanks to thos 
modern ideals which her war _ party 
despises, will be saved by her victor, 
shorn only of her aggressive dreams, 
and helped toward peaceable democracy. 
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SIMA 


F the thirty two Senators whose 
terms expire in 1915, Clarke of 
Arkansas, Fletcher of Florida, 

Gore of Oklahoma, Overman of North 
Carolina, Smith of. South Carolina, 
Smith of Georgia, and Stone of Mis- 
souri, have been renominated, in their 
case nomination being equivalent to 
election. Broussard of Louisiana was 
elected by the last Louisiana Legislature 
to succeed Thornton. Underwood of 
Alabama and Hardwick of Georgia 
have also been nominated and virtually 
elected, the latter to succeed West after 
November, the former taking White's 
seat after March 4th. Beckham’s election 
in Kentucky is almost equally certain. 
Bristow and Crawford were defeated in 
the primaries, and Burton, Perkins, 
Root and: Stephenson have declined to 
run again. Cummins, Penrose, Thomas, 
Brady, Brandegee, Chamberlain, Gallin- 
ger, Gronna, Jones, Newlands, Sherman, 
Shively, have all been -renominated, 
though some of them will have a hard 
fight for reélection. Dillingham  ex- 
pected to be nominated in Vermont by 
the Republican Convention, Vermont 
having no primaries, with Prouty, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
running as an Independent and appeal- 
ing to the voters of all three parties for 
support. Smith of Arizona also had an 
opponent at the primaries, one Ling, 
who is against working Mexicans (with 
Chinese) in the mines. Smith of Mary- 
land is opposed in the primaries by 
Straus, but there is a general fear that 
Smith will win. 


President Wilson’s Vacation 


PRESIDENT WILSON took a week- 

end vacation at his summer cottage 
in New Hampshire, and by way of 
thoroughly enjoying his rest carried 
with him the various memoranda fur- 
nished by the different Departments 
concerning the matters left by Congress 
to the discretion of the President in car- 
rying into effect the ship registry bill. 
The psychologists tell us that there is 
no severer strain upon the energies of 
the mind than the task of deciding 
problems. This was a case in which the 
subordinate officials were utterly un- 
able to agree upon the best plan of pro- 
cedure, with the result that it became 
the President’s duty to consider the 
whole question in all its bearings, give 
Just weight to the conflicting views ex- 
pressed, and then decide. 


Land in Sight 


THE influence of the President with 

Congress could hardly have had a 
clearer demonstration than in the case 
of the Rayburn Bill. He merely ex- 
pressed his opinion that the arguments 
presented to him by some of the Sena- 
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tors in favor of postponing this legisla- 
tion, on account of the emergency 
measures the railroads might have to 
adopt in the present condition of the 
securities market, seemed to him very 
weighty. Instantly the news was flashed 
over the country that the Rayburn Bill 
would be postponed, and Congress ac- 
cepted this as a final decree. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Senate is in no condi- 
tion to consider the intricate problem 
of controlling the stock and bond issues 
of the railroads at this time. It is worn 
to a frazzle by the long series of debates 
beginning with that on the Panama 
Canal Bill. It needs a vacation. The 
President also said that he knew of no 
reason why Congress should remain in 
session after the war emergency meas- 
ures were passed, including. the bill to 
make good the revenues that are lost 
through the falling off in importations. 
Courage! We see land. 


The | Clayton Bill 


SECTIONS II and IV of the Clayton 

Bill were eliminated by the Senate 
on the ground that Section V of the 
Trade Commission Bill, with its prohi- 
bition of unfair competition, obviated 
the necessity for these two sections. 
Section IV was stricken out by a vote 
of 27 to 26 in the Senate, sitting in 
Committee of the Whole. Senator 
Walsh secured the adoption of an 
amendment prohibiting the abuses of a 
patent monopoly, such as the Shoe Ma- 
chinery Trust, for which in the jude- 
ment of the Supreme Court no legal 
remedy has been provided. Senators 
Borah, Cummins and Walsh carried off 
the honors of the debate. As for Reed 
of Missouri, the Senators who fled to 
the cloak rooms from the sound of his 
voice, could ascertain the progress the 
bill had made by finding out whether 
Reed was “talking again, or yet.” If 
he was talking yet, it was on the same 
amendment; if again, it was a new 
emendment. 


Corrupt Practices 


HE Rucker Bill has been still fur- 
ther amended in the right direction 

by the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, and reported favorably to 
the Senate. It is understood that the 
President is urging the enactment of 
this measure before the adjournment of 
Congress. Under the: popular election 
of Senators there is nothing to secure 
the publicity of campaign expenditures 
for them. Reports come of an enor- 
mous fund being raised in Pennsylvania 
for Penrose by the Pennsylvania Pro- 
tective Union, Chester E. Hill being the 
secretary, and Joseph R. Grundy, a 
woolen manufacturer, its leading spirit. 
This “Protective Union” proposes to 





evade both the state law of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act by the claim that it is not a politi- 
cal committee. The Union has a west- 
ern Pennsylvania branch in Pittsburg, 
branches in nearly every county in the 
state, and has levied assessments and 
solicited contributions from manufac- 
turers throughout the state. It is 
known that it spent a large amount of 
money to accomplish the nomination of 
Penrose, and it is doing the same thing 
to secure his election. The liquor or- 
ganizations of Pennsylvania, the Penn- 
sylvania Brewers’ Association and oth- 
ers, are also raising large sums for the 
support of Penrose, on account of the 
local option planks in the Democratic 
and Progressive platforms. Their work 
is non-partisan, however, and in the 
Erie District they are fighting the stand- 
pat Republican from that district on 
the ground of his stand for local option. 
The expected nomination of Su'livan, in 
Ulinois, by the lavish expenditure of 
his own means, put it up to the Demo- 
cratic majority to enact the Rucker 
Bill, and to lock the stable door before 
all the horses are stolen. 


In Mexico 


DVICES from Vera Cruz concerning 
any strained relations between Car- 
ranza and this Government shou'd 
be taken with a grain of salt. General 
Funston is a brave soldier and a com- 
petent administrator, but like the war 
horse of Job, “he smelleth the bat- 
tle afar off.” The United States Gov- 
ernment is still coHecting customs rev- 
enues at Vera Cruz, and keeping them in 
a trust fund, so Carranza attempted to 
close that port, with the idea of shift- 
ing imports to Tampico or Puerto Mex- 
ico, controlled by himself. It is natural, 
also, that the chief of the Constitution- 
alists should grow restive under the 
American occupation of Vera Cruz. But 
it is just as well for the United States 
Army and Navy to remain in posses- 
sion until the Carranza Government is 
recognized. The action of Villa and 
Obregon, supposed to be rival generals, 
in codperating to preserve order first, 
in Sonora, where Governor Maytorena 
was left in control, and then in Durango, 
augurs well for peace. If Carranza is 
wise enough to submit to Villa’s reason- 
able demands for the solution of the 
land problem and other political ques- 
tions, it is probable that an enduring 
peace will have been obtained in the 
republic to the south of us. It is note- 
worthy that the New York Republican 
convention, with its tendency to view 
with alarm many Administration poli- 
cies, was silent concerning Mexico, which 
a few weeks ago was supposed to have 
been the vulnerable point in the for 
eign policy of this Government. 
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The Last Class 


The Story of a Little Alsatian 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET 
Translated by Robert W. Sneddon 


The simplicity and restraint of this little story inspired by the shame of France during the war 
of 70 have appealed to countless readers since its appearance in the volume of tales Contes du 


Lundi in 1873. 


evoked among the lovers of France is roused anew. 


HAT morning I was very late for 
T school, and I was dreadfully 
afraid of being scolded, all the 
more so as Monsieur Hamel had told us 
he was going to examine us on the par- 
ticiples, and I didn’t know the first thing 
about them. For a moment I had a 
good mind to play truant and take a 
cross country walk. 

It was such a bright warm day. 

You could hear the blackbirds whist- 
ling on the edge of the woods and the 
Prussians drilling in Rippert’s meadow 
behind the sawmill. All that tempted 
me more than participle rules, but I was 
strong enough to resist and I ran on to 
school as fast as I could. 

When I was going by the Mayor’s 
office I saw there was a crowd in front 
of the little public notice board. It was 
from there that for two years we had 
got all our bad news, battles lost, con- 
scriptions, orders from headquarters, 
and I wondered without stopping: 

“What’s up now?” 

Then as I ran across the square, 
Wachter the blacksmith who was stand- 
ing there with his apprentice busy read- 
ing the notice cried out to me: 

“What’s your hurry, youngster; you'll 
get to school soon enough.” 

I thought he was making fun of me 
and I ran into Monsieur Hamel’s little 
yard all out of breath. 

Usually when class was commencing 
there was a terrible racket that could 
be heard out in the street—desks open- 
ing and shutting, lessons being repeated 
all together at the pitch of our voices 
with our fingers in our ears to learn all 
the better, and teacher’s heavy ruler 
banging on the desks: 

“Less noise there!” 

I reckoned on all this noise to get to 
my seat without being spied, but that 
day it so happened everything was 
quiet as a Sunday morning. Through 
the open window I could see my school 
mates all in their places, and Monsieur 
Hamel stalking up and down with his 
terrible iron ruler under his arm. I 
had to open the door and enter in this 
dead silence. You can imagine if I 
wasn’t red and afraid. 

No need to worry. Monsieur Hamel 
looked at me without anger and said 
very gently: 

“Go to your place quickly, Frantz 
my boy, we were going to commence 
without you.” 

I threw my leg over my bench and 
sat down at my desk right away. It 
was only then that having lost a bit of 
my fear I noticed that teacher was 
wearing his fine green coat, his frilled 
shirt and the black silk embroidered cap 
he wore only on inspection days or 
when the prizes were distributed. What 
surprised me most of all, however, was 
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to see some of the village folk as silent 
as ourselves sitting at the back of the 
room on the benches that were usually 
empty: old Hauser with his three cor- 
nered hat, our late Mayor, the ex-post- 
man, and some others. They all looked 
sad; and Hauser had brought an old 
primer all gnawed at the edges, which he 
held open on his knees with his great 
big spectacles laid across the pages. 

While I was gaping in wonder at all 
this, Monsieur Hamel had stepped up 
onto his platform and in the same 
grave gentle voice with which he had 
greeted me said to us: 

“My children, this is the last time I 
am going to take the class. Orders have 
come from Berlin that nothing but Ger- 
man is to be taught in the schools 
of Alsace and Lorraine. The new 
teacher is coming tomorrow. Today is 
your last lesson in French, so I want 
you to be specially attentive.” 


HOSE few words upset me. So that 
was the notice the wretches had 
posted up at the Mayor’s. 

My last lesson in French! 

And here was I who hardly knew 
how to write. I should never learn now. 
I would have to stick there. How I re- 
gretted now the lessons I had skipped 
to go hunting birds’ nests and sliding 
on the Saar. My books I had found so 
tiresome a moment ago, so heavy to 
carry; my grammar, my sacred history, 
seemed just then like old friends I’d be 
sorry to part from. And the same with 
Monsieur Hamel. I forgot his punish- 
ments, the whacks from his ruler, when 
I realised he was going away and that 
I’d never see him again. 

Poor man! 

It was in honor of this last class that 
he had put .on his Sunday best. Now 
I understood why those old folk from 
the village had come to sit at the back 
of the schoolroom. It was as much as 
to say they were sorry they hadn’t 
come oftener to the school. It was also 
one way they had of thanking our 
teacher for his forty years of faithful 
service and of paying their respects to 
the fatherland which was passing from 
them. ; 

I had just come to that point in my 
thinking when I heard my name called. 
It was my turn to recite. I would have 
given the world if only I had been able 
to reel off that famous rule about the 
participles loudly and distinctly without 
making a blunder. But I got twisted 
up at the start, and I stood there sway- 
ing against my bench, my heart full, 
not daring to lift my head. I heard 
Monsieur Hamel speaking to me: 

“T’m not going to scold you, Frantz 
my boy, you must be punished enough. 
That’s the way it goes. Every day we’ve 


At this time, when French troops are again in Alsace, the emotion it then 


said to ourselves: Bother! Lots of time 
left, we'll learn tomorrow. And _ see 
what happens. Ah! It has always 
been the greatest misfortune of our Al- 
sace to keep putting off its lesson till 
tomorrow. And now those people are 
quite justified in saying to us: ‘What! 
You claim to be French and you neither 
know how to speak or write your ow: 
language!’ Anyway, my poor Frantz, 
you're not most to blame. We all have 
te take our fair share of reproaches. 

“Your parents haven't paid enough 
attention to seeing you educated. They 
preferred to send you to work in the 
fields or the mills so as to have a few 
more coppers. And have I nothing to 
reproach myself with? Haven’t I made 
you water my garden instead of study- 
ing? And have I ever hesitated about 
dismissing school when I wanted to go 
trout fishing?” 

Then from one thing to another Mon- 
sieur Hamel went on to speak about 
the French language, saying it was the 
soundest, clearest, most beautiful lan- 
guage in the world; that we must keep 
it alive amongst ourselves and never 
forget it, because when a people falls 
into slavery, so long as it keeps hold 
of its language it was as if it held the 
key to open its prison. Then he took 
a grammar and read us out our lesson. 
I was astonished to see how well I un- 
derstood it. All that he said seemed so 
easy to me, so easy. I believed, too, 
that I had never listened so attentively 
and that he had never shown such pa- 
tience in explaining things to us. You 
would have said that before he went 
away the poor man wanted to give us 
all his knowledge, to drive it into our 
skulls with a single blow. 

When the lesson was over, we went 
on to the writing lesson. For that day 
Monsieur Hamel had got ready some en- 
tirely new copy books on which he had 
written in a fine round hand: “France, 
Alsace, France, Alsace.” They were like 
little flags floating all around the room 
as they hung on the rails of our desks. 
You should have seen how busy we all 
were, and how quiet it was. You could 
hear nothing but pens scraping on the 
paper. Once some cock-chafers flew in, 
but nobody paid any attention to them, 
not even the littlest kids who were 
laboring to make their straight strokes 
as earnestly and seriously as if even the 
strokes were French. On the roof of 
the school, pigeons were cooing softly, 
and I thought to myself when I heard 
them: 

“T wonder if they'll be made to sing in 
German as well.” 

Now and again when I raised my eyes 
from my copy I saw Monsieur Hamel 
sitting still in his seat looking steadily 
at everything about him, as if he wished 
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to carry away in that stare every bit of 
the little schoolhouse. Think of it. For 
forty years he had been in the same 
place facing his yard and the same sort 
of a class. Only, the benches were pol- 
ished and rubbed by use; the walnut 
trees in the yard had grown and the 
hop-vine he had himself planted had 
twined about the windows as high as 
the roof. How it must be breaking the 
heart of the poor man to leave all those 
things and to hear his sister pattering 
about’ in the room above where she was 
packing up. For they were going away 
the next day, leaving the country for 
ever. 
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All the same it was very brave of him 
to take our class up to the end. After 
writing, we had our history lesson; then 
all the little ones said their ba, be, bi, 
bo, bu in a sing song together. At the 
back of the room old Hauser had put 
on his spectacles, and holding his primer 
in both hands was spelling out the let- 
ters with them. You could see how 
earnest he too was over it. His voice 
trembled with emotion, and it was so 
funny to hear him that we all wanted 
to laugh—and to ery. 

All at once the chureh clock struck 
twelve, then we heard the Angelus. Just 
then the bugles of the Prussians coming 





























back from drill blared out under our 
windows. Monsieur Hamel, white as 
anything, got up from his chair. Never 
had he looked so tall. 

“My friends”, he said, “my friends, 
| Fares |) Ae 

Something choked him. He couldn’t 
finish the sentence. 

He turned round to the blackboard, 
took a piece of chalk and wrote in as 
large and heavy letters as he could: 

“VIVE LA FRANCE!” 

There he stood with his head leaning 
against the wall, not saying a word, and 
motioned to us with his hand: 

‘Thatisall |... go? 








Fire and War 


German 





soldiers collecting 


everything of value in a 
café which had escaped the 
fire in a village burned by 


the Kaiser's troops. 


Belgian soldiers burning a 


cottage at Waelham, near 





Antwerp, to clear ground in 
the range of the guns of the 


fortifications, 












Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


The Latest From Petrograd 


A MONG the passengers on the last trip of the 

Hamgrad American liner Vaterland was Mr. Julius 
Hirchgrad, the famous Pittsgrad millionaire, who has 
been visiting friends in Edingrad, Scotland. The voy- 
age was uneventful except for the sighting of a large 
icegrad on the fourth day out. During his absence in 
Europe Mr. Hirchgrad’s Pittsgrad mansion was entered 
by gradlers who stole, among other valuables, a complete 
autograph set of the plays of the famous Swedish play- 
wright Stringrad and a number of cases of rare old 
Gradundy wine. 


HISTORIC LOUVAIN 
HOTEL IS INTACT 


ees the Hotel de Ville, the beautiful 

fifteenth century structure, had not been 

set on fire or damaged by the Germans. 
—New York Globe. 


Our congratulations to Monsieur and Madame Ville. 
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An Unprecious Metal 
F silence is golden and speech is silver, might one 
define the loquacious Count von Bernstoff as Ger- 
man silver? 


The Height of Courtesy 


W HEN descending in a crowded elevator with a 

crimson plush fauteul, if you happen to be occupy- 
ing a seat, it is considered quite Waldorfian to rise when 
the elevator arrives at the ground floor and, taking off 
vour hat to the lady standing nearest to you, remark 
affably, “Please take my seat, madam; I am getting off 
here.” 


Interesting if True 





The Truth and 
Only the Truth 


in To-morrow’s 


HERALD 


—New York Evening Telegram. 
But why procrastinate? 




















Mr. Daniel Frohman takes a moving picture of our Movie Girl 


Mr. Frouman: That’s splendid, Miss Film; move just as you are! 
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Where Tax Payers Stand Treat 


By HENRY ROOD 


N a tract of high ground on 





the New Jersey coast, be- 

tween Belmar and Avon- 
by-the-sea, the city of Newark 
maintains a large summer camp 
which Newark people say is the 
only municipal summer resort in 
the United States—managed and 
maintained as a regular city de- 
partment, without the interven- 
tion of private benefaction or 
gid of any kind whatsoever. 

The officers and attendants 
are on the city pay roll of New- 
ark; the management is under 
direction of the Public Outing 
Committee of the Newark Com- 
mon Council; and every cent 
that is spent there comes from 
the municipal treasury. Each 
year, Newark 
extends an in- 
vitation to 


some 2,000 
mothers and 
children, and 


from the time 
they leave the 
railroad station 
until they are 
returned safe 
and sound, the 
city pays their 
way with 
money set 
aside for the 
purpose by 
taxpayers. 

It is part of 
the genius of 
Camp Newark 
that the chil- 
dren are near- 
ly as free to 
come, and go, 
and do, as 
the air they 
breathe. There 
are no fences about the 1114 acres 
which belong to the camp; and neigh- 
bors with tempting orchards and gar- 
dens surround it on every side: More- 
over, the children change from week to 
week, a new company of 200 supplant- 
ing the returning ones. Yet the discip- 
line fully suffices, and their happiness 
could hardly be surpassed. 

How is this done? How is it possible 
that 200 children embracing all the mis- 
chievous ages from three to fifteen 
years should come from the sweltering 
Streets of a large manufacturing city, 
selected only by the aldermen, and fall 
in with the spirit of the camp so thor- 
oughly that their energies are devoted 
hot to mischief but to really having a 
good time? The answer is to be found 
x the first rule which obtains there: 
‘Have a good time.” And from the 
hour when the 100 boys and the 100 
girls get up from their cots in the long 
dormitories in time for breakfast at 
seven o'clock, until they gather for flag 
drill at dusk and go to bed again, every 
minute is spent in obeying that rule. 

_ People, real folks, must be the driv- 
ing force which makes for such a spirit 
as this. So there are at Camp Newark 
People of that type. But these grown- 

























From the time they get up until they gather for flag drill at dusk and go to bed again, 
every minute is spent in obeying the first rule of the camp: “Have a good time.” 


ups do not pretend to be more than 
genial persons doing congenial work with 
real pleasure. The whole city of New- 
ark seems somehow to have agreed upon 
the theory that the camp is just this 
sort of a place, and to be taking a deal 
of pride in keeping it so. The budget 
for expense is almost unbelievably small. 
That, too, is part of Newark’s pride in 
the undertaking. 


HE camp was started in 1906 when 
the city, upon the advice of its 
Outing Committee, purchased a tract 
of land known as the Brown farm. This 
advice was not given until the com- 
mittee had studied the question, weigh- 
ing advantages of sea and mountains for 
such an enterprise. The farm on Nep- 
tune Heights was bought, and bids were 
advertised for construction of buildings. 
When opened, the-bids were thought to 
be too high, and one of the committee, 
himself a practical carpenter and build- 
er, suggested that the committee set 
about constructing the building. As his 
contribution to the cause he offered to 
oversee the work, saving contractors’ 
profits, and to have the camp ready by 
July 1st, then but a few weeks distant. 
This proposition was accepted, and 


during that summer of 1906 
more than 1,000 women and chil- 
dren were given an outing by the 
sea. Since then the number 
has increased to more than 
2,000, and for all these the city 
of Newark pays railway trans- 
portation as well as maintenance 

One of the first problems aris- 
ing was that of making the re- 
sort one where the youngsters 
could enjoy themselves to the 
utmost; and definite details were 
worked out by a city employe, 
Henry R. Lake, who was made 
virtual director, with close over- 
sight by the Outing Committee. 
The basis of the whole plan was, 
and still is, to allow the children 
to be happy in their own way— 
in their own 
way, mind you, 
not in the way 
of grown-ups. 
There were the 
acres of land, 
the buildings, 
the huckleber- 
ry patches, 
Shark River 
where they 
could go crab- 
bing, the ocean 
for them to 
bathe in, Avon 
near by for 
them to visit, 
and the coun- 
try to roam. 
From the very 
first success 
seemed assured. 

An oval plot 
facing the ad- 
ministration 
building, where 
the tall flagpole 
stands, is the 
only spot in the entire place where any 
attempt is made at gardening, and the 
children, as the matron says, “are very 
good about keeping off the grass 
and flowers there.”’ The balance of the 
large open space the youngsters use to 
their heart’s content, playing at what- 
ever games they will, and without sug- 
gestion from older persons. 

Camp Newark is maintained for ten 
weeks each year in the hot weather. At 
the end of that period there is a special 
“mother’s week’, when poor women with 
their babies and very young children 
come for a week of rest and fresh air. 

It is the belief of those in charge, 
founded on experience of a dozen years, 
that the children give almost no trouble 
simply because they are free to go and 
to do as they choose. There is no at- 
tempt at punishment other than repri- 
mand or warning that a summary. return 
to Newark may be expected; and this 
last is usually sufficient to subdue the 
spirit of the most careless. The children 
are made to feel that Camp Newark is 
their camp, and not that of the older 
persons who look after their wants; 
and there is no restriction of creed, 
color or birth. Children of all races 
mingle freely, and are happy together. 
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Peasants fleeing from Lor- 
raine on the approach of 
the Germans. French 
lancer receiving much 
needed water from a Bel- 




















gium girl. An eleven inch 
howitzer and its motor 
tractor, one of the famous 
Krupp guns used against 
the Allies. French troops 
on the German frontier 
firing at 2000 yards range 
Advance column of Bel- 
gium troops hurrying to- 
wards Haeren to meet the 


invading Germans. 
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Cuicaco, August 13, 1914. 
Editor of The Call, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—As publisher of the Chi- 
eazo Examiner, | am presenting to you 
4 matter of the highest importance. 

I believe that peace in Europe will 
be restored only after the strongest and 
most persistent pressure is brought to 
bear by the civilized nations of ‘the 
world, and that the earlier these efforts 
are made the quicker will results fol- 
low. 

The Chicago Examiner has invited 
the rulers of non-combatant foreign 
powers and leaders of thought through- 
out the United States to join in a great 
International Peace Movement. 

The replies already received have 
been numerous and sympathetic. They 
come from heads of foreign powers, Am- 
bassadors, United States Senators, Gov- 
emors of States, men prominent in 
finance and in commercial life generally. 

Your paper is invited to join in this 
great movement for peace. I am not 
requesting any mention of the fact that 
this movement is inaugurated by the 
Chicago Examiner, but that you, 
through your influential paper, pitch in 
and help. 

You will find on the press sheet in- 
closed herewith copies of the replies 
which the Chicago Examiner has al- 
ready received and which were pub- 
lished in our issues of August 7, 8 and 9. 
You are at perfect liberty to make such 
use of these as you desire and in any 
way that will best suit your purpose. 

If the press of the United States will 
lend its wonderful influence to bring 
about peace in the world, it will be 
reward enough. 

I should be pleased to hear from you 
personally regarding your ideas of this 
peace movement and also to receive any 
issues of your paper in which you may 
make mention of it either editorially or 









as news matter. 
It is our purpose to publish a sym- 
| posium of the views of the leading news- 
| papers of the country. 
: Respectfully, 

A. M. Lawrence. 


: New York, August 17. 
| A. M. Lawrence, Publisher, the Chi- 
cago Examiner, Chicago, Ill. 

_Dear Sir—Your invitation to The 
New York Call to join with the Chi- 
cago Examiner in what you term “a 
great international peace movement” is 
highly interesting. 

It is not long since the Hearst news- 





frenzy of “patriotism” in an effort to 
embroil the United States and Mexico 
im war: 

Every person who follows newspapers 
closely remembers the pro-war attitude 
of the Hearst newspapers in connection 
with the California Anti-Alien Land 
Law. 

The Hearst newspapers have left no 
line of type unset that might drive the 
United States into war with Mexico and 
Japan. And every person or power 
that stood for peace in those cases was 
roundly berated as a coward or a knave 
by the Hearst newspapers. 

And now you ask The New York Call 
to assist you in leaguing the Kings 
abroad and the representatives of Big 
Business at home in an international 
peace movement. 

Permit me to suggest that you showed 
far more acumen in the ease of the well 
remembered Chicago newspaper strike 
than you are showing now. 

In that great strike you stood out as 
one of the most intense antagonists of 
the working people. As publisher of 
the Chicago Examiner you did your 
share in breaking up bomes and filling 
the hospitals—you and your colleagues 
on the Chicago American and on the 
allied Big Business newspapers of Chi- 
cago. 

It cannot ke that you have so soon 
forgotten the work of Ed Barrett and 
his crew. It cannot be that you have 
fergotten the assaults and the murders 
of those eventful months. There was 
a war in which you stood for war. 

And now you talk of peace. Mr. 
Lawrence, ycur plea for peace is too 
ridiculous. It is too obviously what is 
known as a “Hearst play” for circula- 
tion. It is one of those situations in 
which you can pratt!e to your heart’s 
content to the working class, knowing 
while you do it that you run no risk of 
injuring any of those interests that 
Hearst newspapers never injure. 

You will kave to omit The New York 
Call from the list of papers you are 
trying to enlist in this cause. The New 
York Call and the great Socialist move- 
ment for which it stands have fought 
too long for peace not to be able to con- 
tinue the fight without the aid of those 
who come with unclean hands. 

When the war clouds began to roll 
up over Europe there were in all that 
great continent none to make felt their 
opposition as did the Socialists. Their 
stand for peace was genuine. Their 
earnestness and sincerity as the first 
and most powerful force for peace is ad- 
mitted by a'l—even by your own chain 


Next Week 


Hearst, Journalism, and War 


William Randolph Hearst’s Chicago paper, the Examiner, through its publisher, A. M. Law- 
rence, sent a letter to the New York Call. Chester M. Wright, Managing Editor of the Call, re- 
plied to the Hearst editor. Here are the two letters: 


of newspapers, as pointed out editorially 
by them at the beginning of the con- 
flict. 

We stand with the working class. 
You are irrevocably with capital and 
the capitalist class. When the cap- 
italist class wants war you must want 
war. And The New York Call stands 
with labor, recognizing no war as just 
except the war on the capitalist 
tem. So long as we are able we shall 
fight for our object on that field with 
the weapons of peace. But, if it should 
sc be that the powers with which you 
are aligned should force that conflict 
into one at arms, then shall we stand 
for whatever measures the hour may 
demand. 

And if, out of the criminal war in 
Europe, there shall come a war of revo- 
lution, labor battling for its life and 
liberty against the capitalist class that 
has driven it to arms, then our stand 
will be with labor. 

That, sir, is the position of The New 
York Call and of the militant working 
class. In the face of the never ending 
propaganda of peace put forth. by the 
millions of Socialist working people of 


sys- 


the world, your feeble effort is rather 


tardy, not to say inconsistent. 

There are too many wavering lines im 
the record of your newspaper. There 
have been too many convolutions in its 
career. Labor, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, knows the Hearst newspapers: 
too well. 

In a word, Mr. Lawrence, the work- 
ing class and The New York Cail do not 
know you in the fight for peace. You 
are a stranger at the door and before 
you enter you must show hands that 
are clean of all agitation for war and 
that intend to stay clean after the pres- 
ent crisis has passed. Peace in Europe 
is no less desirable than was peace in 
America when you cried so passionately 
for the death grips with Mexico and 
with Japan. 

Take away your little list of war 
fiends in disguise. Take away your 
hateful Kings and your American lords 
and dukes. Take them all away. They 
are fit company for you, but they defile 
the air for the working class. Flaunt 
them over the pages of a newspaper 
that fought labor as labor is seldom 
fought. We know them all, and with 
them and with your paper we have 
nothing in common. For them we have 
nothing but supreme contempt and dis- 
dain. 

The New York Call, 
Cuester M. Wricut, 
Managing Editor. 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S view of England’s responsibility in the war. 

An exposure of the yearly inhumanity in the grain belt, by GEORGE CREEL. 

“The Martyr City”, an intense war poem by OLIVER HERFORD, in combination with 
Another powerful drawing by BOARDMAN ROBINSON. 
DAVID STARR JORDAN on the relation between warships and commerce. 
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Losing One’s Identity in 
Marriage 


Mrs. Minnie is home from 
Norfolk visiting her mother Mrs. Ad- 
eline Booker, near Petersville. 

—Cumberland (Va.) Central Call. 


Left-handed Luck 


Mention is made of a Greenleaf boy 
who found a 4-leaf clover the other 
afternoon. Later in the same day he 
had fallen out of a haymow, been hit 
on the head with a base- 
ball, and stepped on a 
nail. 

—Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star. 


Effeminacy 


J. T. Pippen said that 
he had rather eat ice 
cream than to be stood 
on his head by a bronk. 
—The Valley View Cor- 

respondent of the Ken- 


na (N. M.) Record. 


Going Back for More 


A man drifted into a 
local bakery one day last 
week and asked for a 
peach pie. Thinking that 
he recognized the cus- 
tomer the baker re- 
marked: “Oh yes, you 
are the same man who 
bought a mince pie here 
yesterday.” To which 
the customer _ replied: 
“No, I'll never be the 
same man again.” 

—The Aurora (Mo.) 

Advertiser. 





Eats Children, Too? 


For Sale—Genuine Texas burro eats 
anything. Very fond of children, 
broke, gentle and patient. Ricelli, Mar- 
ket and Columbus avenues. 

—Adv. in the Sandusky (Ohio) 
Journal, 


Rakes Used a Hoe 


Kent Rakes was in town yesterday 
with a little farm produce. 
—Hepner (Ore.) Herald. 


It Might Have Been Worse 


Some hail fell Sunday evening, but 
fortunately there was but little wind, 
besides the hail was not very solid and 
not very large so that the corn and 
other growing crops suffered but little, 
and fortunately there is but very little 
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tobacco growing in the path of this 
storm, and which fortunately did not 
extend over a very wide territory, pos- 
sibly not over a mile in width. 

—The Mount Horeb (Wis.) Times. 


No Use Hiding It 


The editor of the Jeffersonian might 
as well tell the story as to try to hide 
it. Got two miles from town Sunday 
morning, out of gas, no gas, no tele- 
phone, borrowed John Maynard’s horse 
and drove to town. If it was any one 


HUXTRY!! 











—Sacramento (Cal.) Union. 


else would say he was a darned fool that 
he did not look in the gas tank before 
starting out with three ladies and the 
ladies are saying it anyway. 

—Crowell (Mich.) Jeffersonian. 


Real Rubes 


Messrs Steward and W. I. Sykes, of 
Milton, were Jay visitors last week. 
—The Milton (Fla.) Gazette. 


The Ring and the Chick 


Miss Lena Patton took off her ring 
and laid it down Monday morning to 
cut some kindling, when a chicken spied 
the glittering object and swallowed it. 
She tried to catch the chicken, but it 
ran into a bunch of others just like 
itself and she could not tell which one 
was which. 


—The Pea Ridge (Ark.) Pod. 






LU MUST iithae arias 


| mamma 


Courtin’? Somewhat 


Messrs. Jesse and Josh Neathamer 
were courting somewhat at Granta Pass 
the first of this week. 

—The Rogue River (Ore.) Argus. 


Here’s a Villain 


Some unknown, cowardly, reckles 
degenerate was prowling in the town 
about the midnight hour Tuesday with 
evil mind and heart and foul purpose, 
discharging firearms promiscuously, dis- 
turbing and alarming the 
quietude of the citizens, 
We can conceive no vio- 
lation of the law as 
senseless, useless and 
cowardly as to_ hear 
the popping of a pistol 
at night. 

—The Plainview 
(Ark.) Herald. 


Why Lizzie Limps 


Miss Lizzie Smith spent 
the day with Miss Gar- 
nett Williams last Sun 
day and reported a nice 
time, but for falling over 
a barbed wire fence and 
cutting her foot. 
—The New Castle Cor- 

respondent of the 

Crowley Ridge 

(Ark.) Chronicle. 





Loose Pumpkins 


Harry Loose, present- 
ed the Chronicle with a 
40 pound pumpkin last 
Saturday for which we 
are thankful, as we wil 
now enjoy some de 
licious “pumpkin pie’. 
Your editor had to give up his attempt 


to carry this pumpkin home and turned 5 


the task over to the publisher. Mr. 

Loose informs us that he has some 

pumpkins which are much larger. 
—The Summerfield (Fla.) Chronicle. 


This Is the Life 


W. S. Beatty entertained at dinner 
Monday his old friend, John Shilling 
The day was spent in talking about the 
Bible and what the hereafter will be. 

—West Unity (Ohio) Reporter. 


The Limit of Laziness 


The laziest man in the world has beet 
discovered in this town. He stood 0 
Bay street yesterday and held a mateh 
out in his hand until a street car brush 
by and struck it for him. 

—Jacksonville (Fla.) Times Union. 
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N the previous article, mention was 
made of the analogy in methods of 
treatment of the celestial motions 

by Ptolemy and Newton, both being 
purely mathematical. 

Ptolemy said you must look to God 
for the cause, and Newton said, “I do 
not form any hypothesis, or speculate 
on the cause of the laws I have laid 
down mathematically, and do not under- 
take to define the physical qualities of 
forces, but only the quantities and 
mathematical proportions of them.” 

Ptolemy based his mathematical treat- 
ment on the Earth as the fixed centre 
of the universe. 

Newton used the Sun as the fixed 
centre of codrdinates in his mathemati- 
cal system, and being nearer the truth, 
he was able to present a much simpler 
mathematical system than that of 
Ptolemy. 

Now we know that the Sun is not a 
fixture in the heavens, and consequently 
to reach a true physical as well as math- 
ematical system of the universe, it is 
necessary to have fixed codrdinates in 
space, which will enable mathematictans 
to demonstrate to astronomers the true 
helicoidal motions and configurations of 
the planets in fixed space. 

The possible motion of the Sun in 
space, as adrift with the planets, was 
anticipated by Newton; but his laws of 
motion prevented him from reaching 
the true corkscrew path of the planets 
in space as they revolve round the 
Sun. 

That is the work which is now await- 
ing the mathematicians of this age, and 
which will revolutionize the Newtonian 
System now being taught, even more 
than that system revolutionized the 
Ptolemaic System which it supplanted. 

Now we have a simple and beautiful 
mathematical system, from which we 
can understand the configurations and 
relative motions of the planets; but, as 
Newton himself said, there could be no 
physical cause of these conditions de- 
duced from the mathematical explana- 
tion of the phenomena. 

Laplace, who stands next to Newton 
as the greatest exponent of the system, 
was more daring but less philosophical 
than Newton. He said the force of at- 
traction which is innate in all matter, 
and which acts throughout the Universe 
according to Newton's law of gravita- 
tion, is all the physical force which is 
necessary to create and sustain all the 
phenomena of the Universe. And as 
he told the great Napoleon, “No, Sire, 
there is no need for any other God but 
this force of Attraction.” 

But now, since it can be proven that 
there 18 no such force in the Universe as 
attraction and that the suppesed fall 
: bodies toward the Earth by that 

nc 18 only an illusion of the senses, 
— will be new ground upon which 
ba Ogians can meet the Laplace at- 
Tactionists, and Haeckel and his mate- 
Talists. 

Pa oe cause of the apparent gy- 
vs of the Sun round the Earth daily 

Proven by Copernicus to be due to 


the rotation of the Ea i 
e Totat > Earth round its own 
4x8 during that time. 


Do Bodies Fall? 


By KINERTIA 
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Kinertia’s kinetic theory of the 
planetary motions in space. A 
kinetic illustration, qualitative 
only, of the Earth and Moon’s 
corkscrew path in space. This 
is the theory which Kinertia 
declares he is prepared to estab- 
lish as soon as the scientific 
world will acknowledge that the 
apparent fall of bodies is an illu- 
sion of the senses. 


In the present case of the apparent 
fall of bodies at the Earth’s surface I 
will prove that the true cause is due to 
the Earth’s gyrations in space, which 
when kinetically compounded, cause it 
to fall with acceleration against the 
body. 

For thousands of years before the 
days of Ptolemy the ancient sages of 
Chaldea and Egypt believed that the 
rotation of the Earth was the cause of 
the Sun’s apparent motion in the heav- 
ens. But Ptolemy was forced to reject 
that secret doctrine, because the Earth 
as a fixed centre was apparent to the 
senses. But Newton, with the intuition 
of a philosopher as well as the genius 
of a mathematician, saw that Ptolemy’s 
system, too complicated mathematic- 
ally to be a true natural system, vio- 
lated the first rule of reason in Philoso- 
phy, which says: 

“We are to admit no more causes of 
natural things than such as are both 
true and sufficient to explain their ap- 
pearance. Nature does nothing in vain, 
and more is in vain when less will serve, 
for nature is pleased with simplicity, 
and affects net the pomp of superfluous 
causes.”—-Newton’s Principia. 

So Newton could not be made to 
believe that the complicated motions of 
the Sun and planets round the Earth in 


epicycles could be natural. The prob- 
lem connected with the cause of weight 
at the Earth’s surface, which prevented 
the Earth’s rotation from projecting 
loose bodies at its surface into space, 
he met by comparison with the force 
felt by the hand when a ball is whirled 
round at the end of a string. That 
force he called a centripetal force, resi- 
dent in the Sun as a fixed centre, round 
which the planets revolved. And this 
centripetal force he explains is of the 
nature of a pull, like the attraction of 
a magnet to iron filings. 

The very suggestion that modern 
scientists are teaching to the university 
students a fallacy has been resented 
by them to an extent that has prevented 
me, up to this time, from securing an 
opportunity to present my proof. Yet 
the complete and perfect proof of the 
new theory of Gravitation must, of 
course, be passed on ultimately by pro- 
fessional scientists, after they have been 
convinced that the fall of bodies at the 
earth’s surface is an illusion of the 
senses. 

Therefore, what I propose to do in 
these pages is to show good reasons for 
believing that what is being taught 
about the fall of bodies to the students 
at the universities is an error. I hope 
that the might of public opinion will 
force the scientific authorities to inves- 
tigate this error, and prevent them from 
sacrificing individual professors who are 
anxious to study the true theory. 

If they cannot force the authorities 
to investigate, they can at least be chal- 
lenged to prove that what they are 
teaching at present about the fall of 
bodies is a truth. 

I have now been fifteen years trying 
to persuade the scientists of this age to 
investigate the fact that the Earth fa!ls 
against bodies with acceleration, instead 
of the erroneous illusion that bodies fall 
against the Earth. Though till now it 
seems that I have made no progress, I 
feel sure that during the few remaining 
years of my life I shall, after all, be 
able at least to set the leaven to work- 
ing. 

In attempting to expose the errors 
in such a vast subject as that of gravi- 
tation, it is necessary to study the phe- 
nomena from two different views, and 
to restrict the inquiry to the part the 
Earth plays in the production of certain 
parts of that phenomena. 

The two main divisions generally 
adopted in all scientific research are the 
qualitative and the quantitative inves- 
tigations. 

Wherever analytical reasoning and 
experiment are adopted to reach the 
truth, such as in Chemistry, where 
purely mathematical analysis plays a 
small part, we find that qualities and 
quantities can be advantageously sep- 
arated in the study of the subject. 

The qualitative analysis, nearly al- 
ways being the simpler, is most suited 
and appeals most to those minds not 
trained in the symbolic language of the 
calculus. 

By adopting this method of reasoning, 
nearly all the qualitative errors of a 
system, such as that of gravitation, can 
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be exposed in a way understandable to 
any ordinary reader. 

By restricting the qualitative study 
to the part the Earth plays in the pro- 
duction of weight, and of the apparent 
fall of bodies at its surface, the problem 
will be simplified still further. Of course 
what Lord Kelvin has said concerning 
the criterion necessary to establish a 
scientific truth, is quite true; that to get 
a complete solution of any scientific 
question, it is necessary to have a com- 
plete quantitative analysis of the con- 
stituent elements, their functions, and 
relations. But such a criterion would 
remove technical problems from the 
sphere of popular literature. 

Kelvin himself was a great mathe- 
matician, and had the gift of formulat- 
ing in symbolical equation almost any 
quantitative relationship, and so sub- 
jecting it to an analytical process as 
to prodce many varied and startling 
results. Similarly, Newton, with the use 
of his fluxions and fluents, dazzled the 
greatest geometricians of his time, and 
was able to solve kinematical problems 
in one day that taxed the geometrical 
knowledge of James Bernoulli and 
Leibnitz for six months. But to be 
able to discriminate between qualities 
and their quantities in relationships 
and functions, is also a great gift—a 
gift in which many great mathematic- 
ians are deficient. For want of it many 
great scientific truths become incompre- 
hensible, even to the professional scien- 
tist, unless they are expressed in the 
language of the calculus. 

Take for example Fourier’s theorum in 
the Composition of Harmonic Motions, 
whose symbolic expression is familiar to 
every mathematician. When expressed 
in common language, the scientists find 
it most difficult to understand. 

There are many great scientists, like 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, who declare 
that mathematics as an instrument of 
research is of no value in making dis- 
coveries in science. 

He compares the calculus to a mill, 
that only grinds into powder, and so 
analyzes only that kind of substance 
that is fed to it. If you put in bricks, 
you get brick dust. If you feed it coal, 
you get coal dust. Mathematics can 
never transform the one substance into 
the other. In dealing with qualities, it 
is possible to distinguish the elements, 
such as Iron, Copper, Gold, Silver, 
without requiring to make a complete 
quantitative analysis. 

So in gravitation we can test the 
quality of the action without requiring 
a mathematical analysis of the func- 
tional relationships and configurations of 
the system. Thus we hope by ordinary 
experimental reasoning to be able to 
prove to the ordinary reader that New- 
ton’s cause of gravity is only an imag- 
inary cause, used by him as a “mathe- 
matical metaphor”, and that his law is 
only a law of configuration, not a physi- 
cal law at all. 

As an illustration of what is meant 
by the difference between a quality and 
a quantity, and their application in the 
case of laws and causes, let us take the 
underground cable car system which 
Halliday constructed in the city of San 
Francisco thirty years ago. The cars 
seemed to run of their own volition, 
from the bay on the one side of the city 


to the ocean beach on the other side. 
That fact was a source of never ending 
astonishment to the Chinamen when 
they first arrived in the city. Here then 
was a case like that of the Solar Sys- 
tem in the days of Galileo, requiring 
a great philosopher to explain the cause 
of this most wonderful phenomenon. 


ET us suppose that a modern Kepler 
in charge of the Chabot observatory 
trained his astronomical instruments on 
these apparently self moving cars, and 
by reason of his position relative to 
their lines of motion he found that they 
described an ellipse in going from the 
bay to the ocean, and that their angular 
motion from his position varied in- 
versely as the square of the distance, 
and that the area described by the ra- 
dius vector per unit of time was always 
consiant; and, furthermore, that the 
time taken in making a complete jour- 
ney to and fro, when squared, was found 
to be proportionate to the cube of the 
major axis of the ellipse. 

Now with these facts all found by 
observation, by a careful study of a 
map of the route, it would be possible 
to compile a time table that would fix 
the exact position of the cars every 


ee , 


minute of the day, if their motion was 
uniform, and never interfered with, 

That time table would be the law oj 
their motion. But the cause of their 
motion would still have to be explained: 
and here is where the genius of a great 
philosopher like Newton can attract the ° 
admiration of a world. 

After a complete study of Kepler’ 
facts, and the rates of acceleration and 
retardation of the cars as they star 
from the bay and stop at the ocegp 
and retrace their course without any 
apparent push or pull, the attention oj 
the scientists is called to the fact tha 
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there is water at both termini, which js 
always in constant flux and reflux, tha 
such an enormous quantity of water ip 
motion to and fro like a_penduluy 
must exert an enormous push and pul 
on everything that comes within the 
range of its attraction, which power i 
just like the power of the magnet in jt 
quality, and is not visible to mortal 
eyes. Though it is beyond our ken, ye 
must be satisfied to know that this 
power of attraction is necessary to en- 
able us to formulate a mathematica] 
law that will also set at rest the curios- 
ty of the non-scientists who worry 9 
much about causes. ‘ 
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Beer is saccharine. 


its healthfulness. 


to your glass. 





He knows that when he puts his beer 
in light glass bottles and placards the 
case—“ Keep this cover on to protect 
the beer from light” that he is deliber- 
ately throwing on you—the respon- 
sibility of keeping it pure. 


Why should you take the risk? 


The slightest taint of impurity ruins 


Schlitz is made pure and the Brown 
Bottle keeps it pure from the brewery 


See that Crown is branded “Schlitz” 


The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famou 
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ined: 
great HERE is a story that a fond mother 
“t the ' brought her daughter and her 
daughter’s painting to Whistler for 
pler’s his approbation. The mother watched 
hand the face of the artist with great anxiety. 
start Mr. Whistler mused. 
Ocean The lady broke the silence with this 
i any piece of information. “My daughter 
On of Bf never took a lesson in her life.” 
that Whistler responded, “It is quite evi- 
ch is dent, madam! I have never known 
» thet Bf reater need for instruction.” 
tern In the older countries like Germany, 
dulum Switzerland, Scandanavia and England, 
d pul the necessity for developing skill in the 
n the use of tools and in having the right 
Wel Ff tools with which to work, is well under- 
DTS El stood. 
morta America is young and has not well 
fn, We BF understood how necessary are equip- 
t this ment and skill. We have no apprentice 
to fl: F system. 
hatical fF Boys who know neither tools nor pro- 
bead cesses apply for work without remov- 
TY 80 ing cap, gum or cigarette. When you 
‘ {nquire what work they are equipt to 
1 etme 3 


do, they courageously answer, “Any- 
$i . thing”. 

If you cross-question, you will doubt- 
| les find that they have skill in using 
- the tools of the street. They know how 
to use slang, how to loaf, are deft in 
» rolling cigarettes, have ability to smoke, 
and a knowledge of all brands of loaf- 
ers’ talk. They know technicalities with 
regard to moving picture shows, the 
etiquette of cheap restaurants, and have 
' other attainments that are not used in 
~ earning a living. 

Such boys want the wages of a man 
who has earned a position in his craft 
or profession. 

However, Americans are beginning to 
know that the right tools, and the skill to 
use them, are necessary for good work. 

Instead of introducing the apprentice 
system, we are establishing technical 
schools, making, as a part of our regular 
public school work, manual training, 
agriculture and domestic science. 

We are demanding skilled workmen, 
and so the army of the unemployed is 
reinforced hy the unemployable—peo- 
ple not fitted to do marketable work. 

Americans are not dull, seldom stupid. 
We are quick to act. As soon as we 
know disease, cause, cure, we make good 
we of American energy and enthusi- 
asm in applying the cure. 

It is not the spirit of this century to 
boast of unpreparedness. 

_ Just as in the age of Benjamin Frank- 
bn, there was the custom of apprentice- 
ship for boys in business—this custom 
brought from Europe—so there was a 
kind of apprenticeship for girls. Girls 

d one position in life to anticipate. 
Every ambitious girl had a “hope 
chest”, Well filled with linen and woolen 
fabrics. These were the work of her 
own hands. She could do the work of 
Producing flax and wool. 

h €n manufacturies were taken from 
¢ + to factories, and machines put 
. OMpetition with hands, the prepara- 
tion for a girl’s life work changed. The 
ro. field of flax, the small flock of 

“ep, she could not use. The spin- 
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Tools 


By MRS. ELBERT HUBBARD 


ning-wheel, cardeombs, flaxwheel, reel, 
swifts, loom, were all banished from her 
mother’s house. 

Girls developed an entirely new set 
of attainments. Instead of skill in eco- 


nomics, they must evolve a brilliance of 


charm that could obscure their economic 
defects. They enhanced the symptoms 
of potential value as a mother, until in 
some cases it reached and went past the 
pivotal point and became a diminishing 
return. A girl found, or at least was 
taught, that beauty was the first essen- 
tial to her welfare. 


HE fine art of beauty is as exacting 
of its devotees as are any of the fine 
arts. It consumed a girl’s time and 
energy to make herself beautiful. “You 
cannot serve God and Mammon.” Even 
country girls found this to be true. In- 
terest in the garden, the cow, the horse, 
domestie work, almost ceased. 

It was allowable for a charming girl 
to know how to make candy, superior 
sweets and desserts of all kinds. 

To know how to cook substantial 
foods was vulgar. 

It was hard work to acquire artificial 
beauty, but girls who wished to secure 
wealth through marriage must have 
charm, beauty and accomplishments. 
They must attract. 


There came to be a demand for con- 
servatories of music for young ladies, 
finishing schools for girls, schools of 
elocution. 

Parents spent much money to secure 


for their daughters husbands with 
money, or earning ability. 

And so girls came to think their nat- 
ural rights were immunity from as much 
toil as possible, and to be furnished with 
spending money. 

We have educated boys both through 
their play and work to be earners. We 
have known that boys must develop 
physical strength and courage. They 
would need them in their business. 

The education given to girls was 
quite different. 

Gentleness, patience, kindness, sweet- 
ness, modesty, innocence, beauty, were 
virtues she must have at any cost. 

Passivity and non-resistance were al- 
most sure to be secured if girls did not 
exercise so that they were robust. It 
was better to be lady-like than to be 
well; innocent than wise; modest than 
intelligent; kind than just; sweet than 
to have character; patient than posi- 


tive. Individuality in girls was not 
considered desirable, but dependence 
was. 


Little girls of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury did not learn scientific care of chil- 





What About Heating 
Your Garage This Winter? 


Will your car be subject to winter’s vandalism or 
will it be housed in a warm garage where the tem- 
perature enables you to drive with the same me- 
chanical efficiency and comfort as in summer? 


SCIENTIFIC SAFETY 


GARAGE HEATER 


The only heater made especially for a garage. 
Built on the miner’s safety lamp principle which is 
used by the government, gasoline fumes positively 


cannot ignite or explode. 


Approved and endorsed 
by insurance officials and fire marshals. 


Thousands 


of heaters are now in use throughout the United 


States and Canada. 


‘‘Start your car on a winter day as easy 


as the summer way.’’ 


Starting trouble is absolutely eliminated and on 
zero days there is no danger of freezing a radiator 


or cracking a water jacket. 


Ask your dealer or write at once for instructive 


free booklet, “Scientific Garage Heating.” 


proximate size of garage. 


Send ap- 


THE SCIENTIFIC HEATER CO. 


Factory and Executive Offices 


2000 Power Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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dren from playing with dolls, but there 
was one result: it over-feminized and 
weakened them. 

The fundamental tools that every 
human being needs for his work are a 
sound mind in a sound body. Until re- 
cently that equipment was not thought 
of as a tool. However, we have become 
conscious that this is a necessity for 
girls and boys, and we are requiring as 
a birthright that every child shall be a 
good animal. 

Next, that both body and mind shall 
be developed for the use of the indi- 
vidual that she may be economically 
independent; then let her be as artistic 
and charming as she can. 

Women, as well as men, unskilled in 
the use of the tools of life are begin- 
ning to be discounted. 

Mothers of families are interested in 
the economic independence and the su- 
perior privileges which women have 
who are wage earners. The entire 
country is awakening to the fact that 
women who give the best of their lives 
in the business of giving citizens to the 
state must receive compensation for 
this work. This work must be counted 
as a business, or the race will suffer. 

Mothers of families do not want to 
feel the pinch of poverty through being 
submerged in an occupation which gives 
them no economic independence. They 
do not want to ask for money even 
from the father of their children. They 
do not want the semblance of being 
paupers. 

Poverty in itself has no virtue. Every 
human being is born poor, but as soon 
as she or he reaches an age where she 
or he should earn a living, then pov- 
erty, penury, dependence should disap- 
pear. 

Every adult female and male should 
be self supporting or that adult has no 
natural right to live. 

The necessary struggle of birth is 
nature’s test as to whether a child has 
a right to be born or not. The struggle 
in life for life should never cease. When 
it does, death should be the result, not 
protection, husbanding, invalidism, pau- 
perism, paternalism. 


OLOMON, who was said to be the 

wisest man of his time, gave a com- 

prehensive essay on the position which 
women should occupy in life. 

His ideas are modern and should be 
popular. 

Solomon was a careful observer, a 
man of wide experience, who had every 
opportunity to become a competent 
judge of the proper place for woman. 

It is quite possible that his wisdom 
is the best argument on record against 
monogamy. He had so many helpmeets 
that the number precluded the possi- 
bility of his paternalising any of them. 
They had to be self-supporting. The 
woman whom he eulogized was not the 
“clinging vine” of the thousand. She 
was rather the “sturdy oak”. She 
earned a wealth: which made her his 
peer. She owned property. She bought 
and eeld ne only in the domestic mar- 
ket, but .o the foreign. She dealt in 
real estate owned land, and had a clear 
title to it. She furnished her husband 
with his wardrobe so that he was known 
as the husband of this woman when he 
sat among the elders. 

She cared for her own household. She 
worked with her own hands. She arose 


early in the morning and did not. break- 
fast in bed. She dressed elegantly and 
in good taste. She made for herself 
and occupied an enviable position. Her 
interests were wide. She was a teacher 
of economics. 

This woman developed power through 
her exercise, her work. 

Neither Solomon nor the wise woman 
considered love for lover or husband a 
substitute for work or economic inde- 
pendence. 

Women of such power today are re- 
spected and admired by women and 
men. Their independence tantalizes, 
possibly, men whose vanity is flattered 
by an appeal to their strength, real or 
imagined. However, no man who has at 
heart the well-being of any individual 


wishes to be depended upon for those 
things which a normal human being 
should gain for herself. 


UMAN mothers cannot consistently 
teach their children to be econom- 
ically independent when they themselves 
are dependents, parasites, or paupers. 
Neither can they give to their children 
the tools of work or teach them to be- 
come skilled in the use of these tools 
when they themselves are without tools, 
unskilled and unschooled. 

We can never graduate from the fun- 
damental principles of existence. Food, 
clothing, shelter are always primal ne- 
cessities. Each individual in every race 
starts with the struggle to obtain these. 
The race has evolved skill, wea!th, 
power, through such exercise. Great 
erowth of brain and character come 
from wisely directed exercise in the 
struggle to make a living and to main- 
tain an enterprise. To maintain an en- 
terprise is this fundamental principle 
projected; it is the struggle for its ex- 
istence. 

This is the kind of exercise which has 
caused the evolution of brain and body. 
It has made inventions, built machinery 
which has multiplied man’s primitive 
power. His eyes can penetrate the heay- 
ens. His ears can hear a human voice 
a thousand miles away. 

Such exercise has multiplied the 
strength of his arm by tens, by hun- 
dreds, by thousands. It has given him 
accuracy. It has made his calculations 
exact to the millionth of a millimeter. 
Comparatively, man may be omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent, because in his 
struggle for his wants he has made for 
himself tools, and a few have become 
skilled in the use of these tools. 

The recognized great need of the 
world now is tools and skill in their use. 

Woman must return to this primitive 
struggle. She must have access to the 
tools of work and she must become 
skilled in their use. 

It will not do to say that women can- 
not become skilled, because they have. 
It will not do to say that women are 
inferior to men, because women skilled 
in the use of tools, and given the op- 
portunity for work, are not all of them 
inferior to men. Some of them are their 
equals and are supplying something to 
the economic world which the economic 
world needs. And men are recognizing 
that need. 

It will not do to say that women are, 
by their nature, economically dependent, 
because that is just what women are 
nct by nature. It is an artificial condi- 
tion where women are dependents, and 


a 


Nature does not smile upon economic. 
ally dependent women. 

We have to build for them sanitary}. 
ums, hospitals, insane asylums, and 
other deplorable luxuries. We haye 
to build for their children schools for 
the blind, the deaf, schools for defective 
children, reformatories, prisons. 


HE economic loss to the worl 

through the idleness of women or 

time misused by women, has never been 
computed, and it is incomputable, 

Were every woman, for eight hour 
each day, dccupied with remuneratiye 
work—work that the world recognize 
as a need, work that would add to the. 
wealth of the world, work that must be 
done promptly, accurately, well done 
work that would be marketable—wome 
would be economically independent, 
wholly free. Then we would have ty 
estimate the worth of a mother’s work 
in caring for her children, and we would 
have to pay for it. 

Women would then be skilled, and the 
vast army of the unemployable woul 
attenuate into a little group not to be 
considered worthy as an_ object of 
thought or charity. 

Any mother gives a bond to society 
for her development of integrity, and 
good character, if she is left with the 
care of her child and the opportunity to 
make a living for it and herself. The 
very fact of her child’s dependence upon 
her is a security for good conduct 
stronger than any other which could k 
placed upon her. 

Since most women have become eco 
nomically dependent, their lives hav 
been more artificial than those of men 
They have forgotten the processes i § 
primal necessities. Instead of bem 
trained to become efficient in supplyin 
their primary needs, they have drifted 
into luxuries someone else provides. 

Such women are in grave danger. 

Throughout the country, throughout 
the world now, there is a call to come 
back to fundamental living. We have 
found that unless a human being is o- 
cupied in the primitive strugg'e of mak 
ing a living, her brain becomes stagnant 
at twenty, stiff at twenty five. Anchy- 
losis sets in at thirty. At fifty the bran 
is ossified, and at sixty petrification his 
taken place. At that time there is 10 
hope for evolution. There is no creative 
power, no interest in created things of 
their creator. 

Girls cannot be brought up in ide 
ness, cannot be cared for until they at 
twenty, and then begin to evolve. They 
must be taught to work while they at 
children. 

The problems of life must be thet 
before that time if these girls ever 
come necessary to life. 

We need schools for girls. They mi* 
be schools where girls shall be taught! 
eam a living. They must have acct 
to the tools of life. They must becom 
skilled in their use. Such schools 
whether in our homes or in building 
set apart for this work, are the greaté 
need of our time. 
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is covering the European 
war from the inside 





With Norman Hapgood as chief, we are served by an able staff 
of war correspondents located at strategic points in Europe. 


The news is cabled to us and is handled with next to newspaper 
speed—but with this great difference: Harper’s Weekly presents 
facts, underlying causes, news features, with an authority, in- 
terest and breadth of vision that no amount of newspaper reading 
can give you. 





You want Harper’s Weekly during the months to come—each 
issue a thrilling chronicle of the greatest war in history. And 
save your copies: they’ll be as valuable some day as Civil War 
Harper’s are now. 


Cut off the coupon, and mail it to us with a $2.00 bill at our risk 
for six months of Harper’s Weekly —26 great war time issues. 
We are mighty busy just now entering subscriptions, and you 
don’t want to miss an issue. SO ACT AT ONCE! 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


251 Fourth Avenue New York City 


$2.60 worth of HARPER’S WEEKLY for $2.00 








Harper’s WEEKLY, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York: 
For this coupon and the enclosed $2.00 please enter my sub- 
scription to Harper’s WEEKLY for six months, beginning with the 











first possible issue. 
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Why POSTUM 
Instead of Coffee 


Better Nerves Better Digestion 

Less Biliousness Less Headache 

Sound Sleep Clear Brain 
Steady Heart Action 


If you area coffee drinker, and find discomfort or symptoms of disease are 
“on your trail,” it would be a good idea to think of the drug, caffeine, about 2% 
grains of which is taken with every cup of coffee. 


The pure food-drink, POSTUM, made only of wheat and a bit of mo- 
lasses, has a rich, Java-like flavour, but is absolutely free from the coffee drug, 
caffeine, or any other harmful ingredient. 


Postum now comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum— must be boiled. 
Instant Postum—a soluble powder. 


A teaspoonful of the powder stirred in a cup of hot water —with cream and 


sugar —makes instantly a delightful beverage. 


A great army of former coffee drinkers now use POSTUM. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 





Ct Budlicration whatsoever. 
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